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I 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  AMERICAxN  PROFESSOR 

Many  of  the  false  beliefs  that  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon 
thought  and  action  are  of  tbe  nature  of  survivals;  they  are 
based  upon  notions  which  were  true  and  serviceable  at  one 
stage  of  development,  but  are  no  longer  applicable  either  to 
the  theory  or  to  the  condition  that  now  confronts  us.  The 
college  professor  of  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  victim  of 
such  a  survival;  for  the  view  is  by  no  means  obsolete 
which  rates  him  as  a  recluse — as  one  who,  absorbed  in  ab¬ 
struse  studies  and  unaffected  by  the  motives  that  guide  the 
actions  of  other  men,  lives  a  simple,  uneventful,  unpractical 
life  of  retirement.  He  is  supposed  to  find  little  interest  in 
public  questions  or  in  his  fellow-creatures  (unless  perchance 
he  studies  them  as  specimens);  and  is  accounted  conspicu¬ 
ously  devoid  of  capacity  for  business  transactions,  or  affairs 
that  demand  the  exercise  of  practical  sense.  So  far  as  the 
present-day  profes.sor  of  a  wide-awake  American  university 
is  concerned,  this  type  of  individual  is  rare,  not  to  say  mythi¬ 
cal.  Professors  are  not  exempt  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  bring  it  about  that  most  groups  of  mankind  are  com¬ 
posed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  and  college  fossils 
are  unfortunately  not  always  limited  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
museums.  Professors,  too,  are  specialists,  and  as  such  can¬ 
not  be  adepts  in  all  the  world’s  ways  and  doings;  they,  like 
their  fellow'-men,  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many 
phases  of  worldly  wisdom.  But  in  spite  of  their  peculiarities 
and  their  diversities,  the  type  of  the  class,  the  combination  of 
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features  that  predominates  in  their  composite  portrait,  may 
be  fairly  well  recognized.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
serious  student  of  present  educational  conditions  that,  to 
satisfy  those  conditions,  the  professor  must  in  large  measure 
be  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  the  term.  He  may 
well  be  innocent  of  that  narrow,  short-sighted  practicality 
that  demands  an  immediate  bread-and-butter  return  for  every 
output  of  energy;  but  he  carries  on  his  work  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  right  methods  builds 
up  a  conception  of  life  and  nature  from  which  practical  bene¬ 
fits  How,  as  rich  as  they  are  often  unexpected.  He  realizes 
that  he  has  a  share  in  the  task  of  preparing  the  minds  of 
young  men  and  young  women  for  an  active  participation  in 
the  complex  life  of  a  new  and  absorbing  civilization.  He 
necessarily  recognizes  the  value  of  money  in  the  promotion 
of  the  higher  ends  of  life,  as  well  as  of  personal  happiness;  and 
he  longs  for  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  bring  whatever 
talents  and  powers  in  him  lie  to  their  richest  fruitage. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  survival  view  of  the  professor 
is  generally  and  deliberately  accepted  and  promulgated,  but 
only  that  the  view  is  still  sufficiently  active  to  leave  a  distinct 
impress  upon  the  practical  issues,  large  and  small,  which  in 
the  aggregate  help  to  determine  the  personal,  the  social,  and 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  professor.  The  professor  is  still 
all  too  frequently  treated,  however  he  may  be  theoretically 
regarded,  as  not  particularly  requiring  nor  deserving  money 
or  the  things  that  money  brings.  He  is  not  readily  and  freely 
intrusted  wdth  the  management  of  practical  affairs,  not  even 
with  those  which  it  is  his  special  province  to  know;  and  in 
other  ways  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  professor’s  character, 
of  his  needs  and  his  services,  has  fostered  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  which  it  is  well  for  those  who  cherish  our 
highest  intellectual  interests  to  recognize  and  to  antagonize. 

The  occupants  of  the  chairs  in  our  best  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trustees  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  their  leadership  de¬ 
pends  in  no  small  measure  the  growth  of  a  wholesome  interest 
in  the  higher  ends  of  existence  and  the  soundness  and  round- 
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ness  of  our  national  life.  If  these  institutions  of  learning  are 
to  continue  to  exercise  that  marked  and  elevating  influence 
which  is  in  great  part  their  raison  d'etre,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  that  the  incentive  to  devote  one’s  life  to  this 
service,  to  be  one  of  those  who  maintain  the  university  as  a 
center  of  intellectual  influence,  shall  appeal  strongly  to  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  young  men.  It  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  furnish  the  professor  with  an  environment 
which  shall  develop  to  the  utmost  the  efficiency  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  his  personal  satisfaction  in  his  calling.  It  would  be 
difficult,  even  with  unrestricted  means  and  opportunities,  to 
determine  how  best  to  foster  and  encourage  men  of  intel¬ 
lectual  supremacy,  and  through  them  to  impart  to  the 
national  life  a  lofty  intellectual  tone,  the  spirit  of  a  liberaliz¬ 
ing  civilization;  it  is  fortunately  an  easier  task  to  indicate 
some  of  the  unnecessary  restrictions  and  notable  deficiencies, 
which  at  present  impede  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
prevent  the  environment  of  the  professor  from  reaching  even 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  the  ideal. 

Among  such  restrictions  three  are  particularly  conspicuous: 
the  professor’s  lack  of  a  proper  income,  his  lack  of  proper 
authority,  and  his  lack  of  proper  leisure.  To  begin  with,  the 
professor  is  admittedly  greatly  underpaid.  With  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper  as  our  guide,  we  may  learn  ^  that  the  average 
income  of  the  professor  is  approximately  sixteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  all  but  a  few  of  the  profession  have  to 
contend  with  a  serious  problem  in  domestic  economy,  in 
devising  ways  and  means  for  making  both  ends  meet;  further 
that  the  professor  is  on  a  par  financially  with  conductors, 
machinists,  foremen  of  works,  and  other  occupations  of  like 
grade,  and  that  ‘‘  there  is  practically  no  class  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  whose  pay  is  on  a  level  with  the  pay  of  men  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  first  or  second  rank  of  responsibility  in  the  industrial 
community.”  .As  a  mere  matter  of  justice.  President  Harper 
concludes,  the  professor’s  salary  should  be  increased  by  fifty 
per  cent. — which  is  indeed  a  conservative  estimate. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the 

'  “The  pay  of  American  college  professors,”  Forum,  September,  1893. 
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value  of  any  intellectual  effort  and  particularly  of  a  service 
which  requires  at  the  outset  unusual  talents  and  a  long  period 
of  special  training,  and  for  its  continued  success  requires 
enthusiasm,  ample  opportunities,  and  a  stimulating  environ¬ 
ment.  This  difficulty,  however,  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  task;  for  it  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  to  acquire  some  insight,  imperfect  though  it  be,  into  the 
conditions,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  should  and  do 
affect  the  remuneration  of  intellectual  workers,  than  it  is  to 
shirk  this  responsibility  and  permit  the  question  to  drift  where 
the  winds  and  waves  of  momentary  feasibility  or  emergency 
may  happen  to  take  it.  The  two  factors  which  must  ever  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  such  remuneration  are, 
first,  the  special  conditions  and  equipment  which  the  intel¬ 
lectual  worker  recpiires  for  the  successful  i)ursuit  of  his  work 
— the  tools  and  the  workshop  of  his  trade — and,  secondly, 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  his  social  status  requires  him 
to  conform.  It  is  only  natural  that,  as  knowledge  increases 
in  scope,  and  as  the  departments  of  knowledge  become  more 
highly  specialized  and  more  completely  organized,  the  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  of  the  professor  becomes  more  elaborate  and 
more  expensive.  Without  the  aid  of  public  libraries  and 
laboratories  he  would  indeed  be  helpless,  but  these  do  not 
take  the  place  of  his  own  bookshelves,  nor  of  the  various 
other  aids  and  accessories  of  his  intellectual  workshop. 
Books  and  journals;  travel  abroad  and  at  home,  not  merely 
as  a  stimulus  and  a  broadening  of  one’s  horizon,  but  as  a 
means  of  accumulating  material  for  study  and  investigation, 
— the  biologist  or  geologist  in  field  work,  the  historian  or 
economist  in  observing  exceptional  or  instructive  social  and 
political  conditions;  membership  in  learned  organizations 
and  attendance  upon  their  sessions;  clerical  aid  in  literary 
work, — are  all  costly,  but  vastly  increase  the  scope  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  professor’s  activity.  He  should  be  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  them  freely  as  the  prerogatives  of  his  profession. 
To  appreciate  their  value  one  need  only  consider  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  those  who  must  do  without  them.  One 
need  not  go  far  to  find  professors  without  adequate  facilities. 
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chained  to  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  narrow  life,  losing 
touch  with  the  world  at  large,  and  devoting  to  intellectual 
drudgery  the  energy  that  should  be  spent  in  the  best  efforts 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

Upon  the  question  of  his  standard  of  living  the  professor 
can  afford,  even  less  than  others,  to  oppose  the  demands  of 
his  environment;  for  it  is  notably  true  that,  as  President  Har¬ 
per  says,  “  his  work,  the  aggregate  of  his  influence  on  those 
whose  instructor  and  to  some  extent  exemplar  he  is  to  be, 
will  suffer  if  his  social  standing  suffers.  The  community  sets 
the  pace  in  the  matter  of  expenses  of  respectability  and  to 
this  he  must  conform.”  It  is  equally  true  that,  as  Professor 
Bliss  Perry  testifies,  “  the  cost  of  living  has  steadily  risen  in 
college  towns,  keeping  pace  with  the  general  increase  of 
luxuries  throughout  the  older  communities,”  and  it  were  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  professor’s  tastes  if  they  were  not 
cultivated  beyond  his  means.  The  professor’s  position  is  like 
that  of  Agassiz,  the  position  of  one  who  has  no  time  to  make 
money.  He  desires  money  not  to  enable  him  to  develop  an 
interest  in  financial  affairs,  but  to  prevent  an  excessive  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pocket-book  side  of  life;  to  furnish  him  with  the 
ease  and  advantages  of  an  assured  comfortable  and  respect¬ 
able  living. 

The  position  thus  assumed  involves  a  high  estimate  of  the 
place  which,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  general  intellectual 
welfare,  the  professor  is  to  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  assumes  that  he  should  be  able  to  share  without 
effort  the  life  of  the  best  society, — the  aristocracy,  in  the 
literal  sense, — not  that  he  should  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy  or  the  pleasures  of  the  fashionable  set;  for  this  is 
neither  his  right  nor  his  desire.  But  it  is  his  right  and  de¬ 
sire  to  win  a  position  in  which  the  outward  tokens  of  success 
— and  we  may  admit  that  in  so  commercial  a  society  as  our 
own  the  value  of  these  is  apt  to  be  overestimated — are  not 
conspicuously  absent ;  in  which  he  finds  his  status  measurably 
on  a  par  with  that  of  his  confreres  in  other  professions;  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  daily  necessities  of  life 
is  not  so  great  as  to  require  him  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
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the  tools  of  his  trade  as  an  unattainable  luxury;  in  which  not 
even  the  anticipation  of  a  pensionless  old  age  will  prevent  the 
pursuit  of  his  labors  in  ease  and  content. 

It  seems  desirable  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  calling  must  be  made  attractive  to  the  most  talented 
young  men  at  the  time  of  their  choosing  a  career.  It  should 
hold  out  to  worthy  seekers  honor,  intellectual  influence, 
social  position,  and  ease,  equally  with  other  professions.  In 
considering  this  topic  some  years  ago,  the  Nation  said,  “  The 
tendency  to  the  scholar’s  life  is  not  very  strong  among  our 
young  men  at  best,  but  nothing  better  calculated  to  diminish 
it  could  be  well  hit  on  than  the  s])cctacle  presented  to  them 
all  over  the  country,  of  j)rofessors  who  are  either  fourth-rate 
men,  for  whom  their  wretched  salaries  are  full  remuneration, 
or  first-rate  men  toiling  for  what  barely  keeps  soul  and  body 
together,  and  are  thus  placed  in  an  intensely  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  in  humiliating  contrast  with  men  of  nearly  every 
occupation  above  unskilled  labor.”  That  there  are  prizes  in 
other  professions,  that  success  is  judged  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  comfortable  living,  cannot  be  ignored;  there  is  no 
reason  for  reserving  for  the  professor  the  exercise  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  self-denial  and  endurance,  when  everyone  else  is 
striving  for  all  the  comfort  and  luxury  attainable.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  other  influences — honor,  posi¬ 
tion,  devotion  to  learning — ought  and  do  weigh  heavily  with 
candidates  for  the  intellectual  life,  but  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  always  to  outweigh  its  painftd  and  unjust  sacrifices. 

One  further  pha.se  of  the  question  of  remuneration  must  be 
touched  upon,  although  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  may  be 
urged,  from  a  jiractical  point  of  view,  that  here  as  elsewhere 
salaries  are  at  bottom  determined  by  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  the  workings  of  economic  forces  will  inevi¬ 
tably  produce  their  results.  So  long  as  capable  profes.sors  are 
willing  to  serve  for  the  salaries  offered,  so  long  will  the  sala¬ 
ries  remain  what  they  are.  Such  a  view  is  merely  outwardly 
plausible  and  rests  upon  a  totally  inappropriate  conception  of 
the  profes.sor’s  position.  Such  an  attitude,  like  many  super- 
^stitions  and  pseudo-scientific  beliefs,  will  not  disappear  by 
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being  refuted;  it  must  be  outgrown.  The  fundamental 
assumption,  that  the  relation  involved  between  a  professor 
and  his  university  is  similar  to  that  between  employee  and 
employer,  cannot  be  admitted  for  an  instant;  and  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  other  positions  as  well  as  professorships  are  also 
entirely  different  from  those  that  involve  the  conflict  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  such  positions 
as  those  of  our  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors.  The  in¬ 
comes  of  these  are  clearly  not  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  posts  of  highest  honor  could  doubtless  be 
ably  filled  if  no  salary  at  all  were  attached,  'fhe  salary  is 
fixed  primarily  with  reference  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  and 
the  standard  of  living  which  is  to  be  maintained,  'fhere  is  no 
cpiestion  of  the  ambassador’s  earning  his  salary  by  so  much 
labor;  he  performs  his  duty  and  is  supported  in  office  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  his  station.  It  is  a  living  that  is 
offered  him,  an  adecpiate  means  of  support,  while  he  is  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  .service  to  which  he  has  been  called.  The 
business  ])olicy  of  a  university  must  not  be  that  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  in  which  the  employer  who  succeeds  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  given  article  or  labor  at  the  lowest  cost  may  expect  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  shrewdness,  but  it  should  be  to  supply 
each  holder  of  a  university  living  with  the  equipment-— pro¬ 
fessional.  jK'rsonal,  and  social — which  .shall  develop  to  the 
maximum  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  serve  his  univer¬ 
sity  and  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  a  pha.se  of  the  compen.sation  question,  as  applied 
to  the  professor,  which  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  discuss,  but  the 
recognition  of  which  is  es.sential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
general  situation;  it  is  a  jiha.se,  moreover,  which  is  addition¬ 
ally  important  because  it  .serves  to  illustrate  the  inap])ropri- 
ateness  of  the  commercial  view  of  the  scholar’s  .service.  Tt  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  profe.s.sor  finds  and  frequently  claims 
his  opportunity  to  secure  an  increase  of  salary  in  the  offer  of 
association  with  another  institution.  Not  only  are  the 
ethical  grounds  of  this  procedure  somewhat  (|ue.stionable,  but 
even  from  a  rational  and  a  j)ractical  basis  does  it  seem  diffi- 
C!ilt  to  justify  such  a  step.  If  the  relation  between  a  |)ro- 
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fessor  and  his  university  were  the  commercial  one  of  em¬ 
ployee  to  employer,  it  might  be  a  sound  business  policy  for 
the  corporation  to  secure  the  professor’s  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  and  for  the  latter  to  exert  every  avail¬ 
able  measure  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  former.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relation  between  the  professor  and  his  uni¬ 
versity  is  more  intimate  and  organic,  a  relation  that  involves 
no  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two;  that  recognizes  the 
formal  factor  of  employment  involved,  but  subordinates  it  to 
more  important  considerations;  then  the  university  authori¬ 
ties  would  be  eager  to  offer  conditions  of  maximum  attract¬ 
iveness  to  the  ablest  and  most  i^romising  candidates  for 
academic  honors.  It  would  be  the  most  honest  and  the  best 
policy  to  secure  the  professor’s  services  not  upon  the  lowest 
terms  which  the  candidate’s  lack  of  pecuniary  resource  may 
suggest,  but  upon  the  most  favorable  conditions  which  the 
resources  of  the  institution  will  permit. 

Consider  the  matter  more  concretely.  The  credentials 
which  point  the  way  to  deserv'^ed  preferment  in  the  academic 
career  are  not  so  difficult  to  seek.  Reputation,  published 
writings,  the  ability  to  extend  the  scope  of  one’s  labors,  the 
honors  of  association  with  learned  societies,  success  in  class¬ 
room  work,  personal  influence,  period  of  service,  and  the 
offer  of  association  with  other  institutions  of  learning,  have 
all  their  projier  place  in  the  general  estimate.  As  a  fact, 
howev'er,  the  call  to  another  university,  and  the  pecuniary 
aspect  of  that  call,  will  succeed  in  securing  privileges  and  an 
increased  income  when  the  combined  effect  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  is  utterly  powerless.  The  professor  who  indicates 
the  possibility  of  his  acceptance  of  a  call  elsewhere  suddenly 
finds  that  the  concessions  which  he  so  frequently  has  asked 
for  but  in  vain,  which  he  was  told  it  was  impossible  to  grant, 
hav'e  suddenly  become  within  the  range  of  possibility.  In 
such  transactions  he  is  often  mortified  and  irritated  by  a 
greater  or  lesser  sense  of  past  injustice.  He  feels  that  his 
demands  were  ignored  hitherto,  not  because  they  were 
deemed  unreasonable,  but  because  the  authorities  seemed 
secure  of  his  services  whether  they  granted  his  requests  or 
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not;  he  feels  that  his  willingness  to  do  his  best  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  have  been  met  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  do  their  best  for  him.  And  what  is  impossible 
or  not  feasible  cannot  be  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time  hon¬ 
estly  changed  into  the  ])ossible  and  feasible  by  the  magic  of  an 
impending  resignation.  For  this  very  unfortunate  condition 
of  affairs  the  professor  must  accept  his  share  of  culpability. 
He  is  to  blame  for  accepting  without  protest  the  application 
of  such  standards  to  the  estimate  of  his  services,  and  if  this 
be  a  pardonable  weakness,  it  is  a  distinctly  more  serious 
offense  when  he  intentionally  co-operates  in  the  perpetuation 
of  a  method  against  which  his  sound  judgment,  if  that  judg¬ 
ment  be  influenced  by  ethical  considerations,  must  energetic¬ 
ally  rebel.  It  may  be  a  partial  excuse  for  him  to  urge,  as  he 
may,  that  he  must  fight  with  the  only  weapons  at  command, 
even  if  his  conscience  does  not  enthusiastically  confirm  his 
resolution;  that  it  is  a.sking-too  much  of  human  nature,  to 
expect  him  to  risk  anything  when  the  long-looked-for  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  partial  relief  from  heavy  burdens  is  at  stake.  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  view  of  the  case  it  would  be  more  charitable  to 
pity  than  to  blame  those  who  offer  .sacrifice  at  the  altar  of 
necessity.  But  we  must  remember  that  no  such  cause  as 
this  was  ever  won  without  sacrifice,  and  the  professor,  of  all 
men,  should  be  .sufficiently  dominated  in  his  actions  by 
rational  motives,  to  enable  him  to  refu.se  support  to  a  policy 
which  is  certain  to  recoil  with  redoubled  powers  to  work 
ill  upon  the  future  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

In  brief,  the  great  desideratum  is  the  firm  and  practical 
acceptance  of  a  different  set  of  principles,  a  more  suitable 
code  of  administrative  college  ethics.  What  is  indispensable 
in  such  tran.sactions  is  purity  of  motive  and  a  wise  weighing 
of  credentials;  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  acting  only 
when  an  emergency  impend.s,  and  substituting  in  its  place  a 
willingness  to  recognize  and  encourage  merit,  and  to  estimate 
it  by  suitable  standards,  not  by  those  derived  from  conditions 
totally  different  in  scope  and  nature.  Here,  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  professor’s  income,  it  is  much  easier 
to  gain  assent  to  one’s  position  than  to  transform  this  consent 
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into  co-operation.  No  one  seems  to  deny  that  the  professor 
is  underpaid,  and  that  the  mode  of  estimating  and  increasing 
professors’  salaries  is  unfortunate;  and  no  one  fails  to  regret 
that  such  is  the  case;  but  it  requires  an  unusual  incentive  and 
occasion  to  arouse  public  sentiment  into  a  conscious  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  status  quo,  to  crystallize  this  belief  into  action. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  state  the  position  here  taken  fairly 
and  frankly,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  It  is 
high  time  that  these  pha.ses  of  college  administration  be 
taken  out  of  the  committee  room  and  the  private  conference, 
and  be  freely  and  sympathetically  discussed  by  the  friends  of 
the  higher  education.  The  college  president,  with  the  diplo¬ 
macy  that  is  coming  to  be  characteristic  of  the  craft,  may,  if 
he  St)  prefers,  gloss  these  facts  over;  dwelling  upon  the 
naturalness  of  everyone’s  looking  out  for  himself,  upon  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  promising  men,  as  well  as  of  bettering 
one  professor’s  position  and  not  another’s,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  usual  temporizing  attitude,  and,  howev^er 
inevitable  in  practice,  is  thoroughly  bad  in  theory.  The 
same  energy  that  is  devoted  to  the  retention  of  professors 
who  contemplate  a  change  of  their  field  of  activity  could  be 
more  wisely  and  effectively  spent  in  the  service  of  the  good 
men  who  pursue  their  work  without  reference  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  elsewhere.  The  honor  of  promotion  that  comes  from 
appreciation  of  one’s  .services,  that  is  not  born  of  a  threat  or 
of  an  emergency,  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  right-minded 
professor,  and  is  one  of  the  incentives  to  enthusiastic  service 
which,  in  the  ])resent  state  of  things,  the  college  authorities 
may  properly  em])loy. 

Before  leaving  the  financial  side  of  the  professor’s  status  it 
may  be  noted,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that  the  aspect  of 
more  than  one  of  the  problems  here  discussed  would  be  ma¬ 
terially  altered  if  the  professor’s  income  were  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  ease  and  .security;  the  question  of  advance  in 
salary  would  be  a  very  different  one  if  it  meant  not  the  release 
from  opprcs.sive  cares,  the  partial  escape  from  an  unsuitable 
environment,  the  differentiation — if  it  comes  early  enough  in 
his  career — of  the  successful  progressive  thinker  from  the 
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easy-going  conservative  pedagogue,  but  meant  only  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  luxuries,  some  additional  opportunities 
in  a  living  already  comfortable,  suitable,  and  secure.  Recent 
reflections  and  confessions  of  college  professors*  reflect  the 
essential  insufliciency  of  the  academic  living  quite  as  much  as 
the  unwarranted  but  fortunate  optimism  of  the  professor. 
However  pleasant,  especially  when  pleasantly  told,  the  tale  of 
the  compensation  of  the  intellectual  life,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  a  serious  discussion  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  an  important  professional  career.  If  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  to  be  made  brighter  let  it  be  done  by  an  actual  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  scene,  not  by  the  artificial  toning  down  of  real  con¬ 
trasts.  The  question  of  compensation  and  salary  should  not, 
but  unfortunately  it  does  at  present,  occupy  an  obtrusively 
prominent  place  in- the  foreground  of  the  picture.  There  are 
indications  that  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  question  of 
the  compensation  of  the  teaching  classes  is  coming  to  be 
recognized;  and  as  such  indications  furnish  a  welcome  in¬ 
dorsement,  from  other  points  of  view,  of  the  present  thesis 
they  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  connection.  An 
eminent  scientist,  ■’  in  reviewing  the  attractions  of  science  as 
a  profession,  finds  it  pertinent  to  introduce  this  significant 
paragra])h : 

“  The  salaries  of  men  of  science  are  very  small  and  they 
do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  general  wealth,  even  in 
the  most  enlightened  communities.  The  rewards  for  distin¬ 
guished  ability  in  business  and  in  many  professions  are  now 
ten  or  even  twenty  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  generation 
ago,  but  in  that  time  the  highest  stipends  of  scientific  men 
have  not  greatly  increased.  The  man  himself  may  not  feel 
the  hardship  directly,  but  it  is  felt  through  his  family  and 
especially  through  his  children.  The  general  level  of  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury,  of  decent  living,  is  far  more  costly  to-day 
than  formerly.  The  cost  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  he  uses,  of  the  schooling  for  his  children,  all  are  greatly 
increased  in  late  years.  And  the  increased  income  available 
to  meet  such  increased  expenses  is  entirely  inadequate.  I 

*  Sfrihntr's  monthly,  Octol)er  ami  Xoveinlier,  l8<)7 

^  I’rofessor  F.dwartI  S.  Holden  in  the  Cosmopolitnn,  March,  1S9S 
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think  that  here  is  a  disadvantage  which  calls  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  A  far  higher  reward  should  be  set  for  successful 
professional  men,  and  a  correspondingly  higher  standard 
exacted  from  them.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  marked 
signs  of  improvement  in  this  particular  respect.” 

An  educator  from  the  neighboring  British  possessions  ably 
reviews  the  general  “  economy  in  high  wages  for  teachers  ” 
of  whatever  rank,  and  many  of  his  arguments  find  their 
highest  degree  of  applicability  to  the  status  of  the  collegiate 
professor.  This  writer  argues  that  “  in  the  long  run  a  poorly 
paid  profession  will  have  a  low  standard,”  because  efficiency 
is  low  when  wages,  which  Adam  Smith  urged  are  “  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry,”  are  inadequate.  He  rightly 
urges  that  no  system  and  no  method  is  at  all  comparable  in 
value  with  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  teacher;  and  this 
efficiency  “  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  preliminary  training  and 
of  scientific  methods.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  striving  and  of 
constant  effort;  it  is  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  fresh  contact 
with  the  ideal;  and  these  things  are  denied  to  the  teacher  by 
the  inadequacy  of  his  remuneration.”  He  opposes  the  domi¬ 
nant  tendency  to  apply  too  commercial  standards  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  success,  the  notion  that  it  is  good  business  policy  to 
secure  the  teacher’s  services  as  if  at  a  “  Dutch  auction,”  by 
accepting  the  services  of  the  lowest  bidder,  and  sounds  a 
timely  note  of  warning  that  “  by  our  niggardliness  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  salaries  ”  we  are  driving  the  most  ambitious  and  the 
ablest  young  candidates  into  other  more  remunerative  fields; 
that  the  efficiency  of  those  who  remain  is  hampered  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  or  by  the  dissipation  of  their  energies  in  the 
attempt  to  eke  out  an  income  by  other  forms  of  labor. 

The  teaching  of  the  law  offers  an  interesting  opportunity 
for  the  estimation  of  service  for  professors,  because  of  the 
possible  comparison  between  these  and  their  practicing  col¬ 
leagues  who  by  the  possession  of  similar  training  and  ability 
are  rewarded  by  handsome  incomes.  One  who  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  the  teaching  of  law'®  has  draw'n  attention  to  the  under- 

■*  Professor  John  Davidson  in  the  Educational  Review,  February,  i8g8. 

*  Professor  Charles  N.  Gregory  in  The  law  quarterly  revie^v  (London),  January, 
1898. 
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paid  condition  of  this  class  of  professors.  He  modestly  urges 
that  “  the  law  teacher  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  take  vows 
of  poverty  and  obedience  and  to  devote  himself  to  cultivate 
the  science  of  law  upon  ‘  a  little  oatmeal,’  to  borrow  Sidney 
Smith’s  paraphrase.”  He  observes  that  “  a  parsimonious 
policy  toward  the  teacher  of  law,  while  bench  and  bar  com¬ 
pete  with  schools  of  law  for  the  time  of  competent  men,  re¬ 
sults  in  the  deterioration  of  the  law  faculty  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,”  for  “  whatever  hampers  or  humiliates  a 
deserving  teacher  tends  to  drive  the  best  men  from  the  faculty 
and  to  leave  an  inferior  residuum  to  fill  their  places.”  And 
to  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  scientist  who  observes  little  sign 
of  improvement  in  the  situation,  he  urges  the  optimistic  sen¬ 
timent  “  that  what  is  reasonable  it  is  right  to  ask,  and  that 
which  is  reasonable  when  duly  asked,  the  world,  with  all  its 
unreason,  is  apt  to  accord.”  With  this  hopeful  outlook  we 
may  leave  the  troublesome ’question  of  the  financial  status, 
and  transfer  our  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  general 
question. 

Hardly  less  serious  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  professor’s 
income  is  the  inadequacy  of  his  authority.  The  real  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  colleges  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  trus¬ 
tees.  In  many  institutions  the  professors  have  almost  no 
voice  except  in  matters  of  curriculum  and  student  manage¬ 
ment,  and  even  in  these  their  decision  is  often  subject  to  revi¬ 
sion  by  other  authorities.  The  essential  policy  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  vital  questions  that  determine  the  nature  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  growth,  are  but  meagerly  and  unauthoritatively 
considered  by  the  Faculty:  and  questions  that  involve  expend¬ 
iture  of  funds  are  regarded  as  obviously  out  of  the  pale  of 
professorial  jurisdiction.  While  fully  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tant  services  rendered  by  boards  of  trustees  to  our  colleges 
and  universities,  it  may  none  the  less  be  confidently  main¬ 
tained  that  many  of  them  are  sadly  “  over-trusteed.”  This  is 
probably  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  State  institutions,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  board  are  not  infrequently  ap¬ 
pointed  for  political  and  other  reasons,  and  not  on  account  of 
special  interest  in  or  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  higher 
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education.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  enlarge 
upon  this  unfortunate  factor  in  educational  administration; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  a  prevalent  intel¬ 
lectual  tendency  which  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
professor’s  lack  of  authority.  There  seems  to  be  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  widespread  distrust  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
pertness,  which  offers  a  discouraging  contrast  with  the  ways 
of  the  Old  World,  and  suggests  somewhat  the  attitude  of 
the  primitive  man  toward  the  wielders  of  the  Black  Art.  The 
American  citizen  is  apt  to  distrust  the  man  who  knows;  he 
labors  under  a  misconception  of  the  relation  between  theory' 
and  practice,  and  regards  it  as  necessary  to  control  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  professional  specialist  with  the  safeguards  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods  conducted  by  business  men.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  both  necessary  and  desirable,  but  the  motives 
which  make  it  so,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  introduction 
becomes  helpful,  are  entirely  different  from  the  spirit  that 
actuates  many  boards  of  trustees  and  from  their  methods  of 
administering  professional  questions.  In  itself  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  influential  citizens  with  our  public  institutions,  as  trus¬ 
tees,  visitors,  and  the  like,  is,  in  our  republican  form  of  life,  a 
natural  and  suitable  arrangement.  The  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  business  side  of  a  great  institution  is  no 
slight  task.  It  requires  personal  devotion,  financial  experi¬ 
ence,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  business  procedures. 
Those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve  their  fellow- 
men  in  this  capacity  are  worthy  of  our  highest  respect. 
But  if  such  ser\’ice  is  to  be  efficient  it  must  be  rendered  in  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  true  ends  and  aims 
of  the  institution;  it  must  be  freed  from  every  suggestion  of 
the  exercise  of  authorit)'^  for  the  sake  of  exercising  authority, 
of  a  control  that  implies  a  distrust. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  board  is  that  of  co-opcration.  By  taking 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  the  financial  management  and 
in  other  ways,  they  aid  the  real  directors  of  the  institution,  the 
Faculty  with  the  pre.sident.  to  carry  on  its  essential  work.  A 
university  is  not  a  student  factory,  nor  an  education  works. 
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established  to  produce  for  the  market  a  certain  article  and  to 
do  this  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  commercial 
market.  The  aim  of  the  univensity  is  the  advancement  and 
dissemination  of  learninj^,  and  everything',  including  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  overrated  business  methods,  must 
be  subservient  to  that  end.  Any  regulation,  however  desira¬ 
ble  from  a  business  point  of  view,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
actual  workers — the  Faculty — tends  to  hamper  the  freest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organic  growth  of  the  university  is  by  that 
decision  rendered  unfit  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  sur¬ 
vive.  It  is  true  that  the  trustees  pronounce  the  official  act 
which  creates  a  candidate  a  member  of  the  Faculty;  their 
legal  right  to  remove  him  or  to  place  upon  him  restrictions  of 
one  kind  or  another  is  not  under  discu.ssion.  But  this  fact 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disguise  the  true  relations  of  the  two 
bodies.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  authority;  it  is  another 
to  use  it,  or,  above  all,  to  abuse  it.  To  repeat,  the  trustees 
are  the  co-operators  of  the  Faculty;  and  the  honor  that  be¬ 
longs  to  them  is  the  honor  of  association  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  directed  by  the  Faculty.  Every  financial  matter, 
every  business  detail,  which  directly  concerns  educational 
facilities,  or  which  affects  the  manner  in  which  the  professors 
carry  on  their  work,  can  be  decided  wisely,  only  when  the 
voice  of  the  Faculty  has  duly  and  authoritatively  influenced 
that  decision.  The  question  of  university  government  thus 
raised  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  its  aspect  varies  considerably 
in  different  institutions.  But  the  direction  of  reform,  the 
side  toward  which  the  pendulum  must  swing,  if  an  equilib¬ 
rium  is  to  be  restored,  must  be  in  the  direction  of  an  increased 
authority,  a  more  intimate  share  in  the  government  of  our 
higher  institutions  on  the  part  of  their  Faculties. 

This  portion  of  the  present  thesis  is  well  worthy  of  a  more 
extensive  and  detailed  discussion  than  is  here  possible;  there 
is.  however,  one  phase  of  it  so  obvious  and  tangible,  and  in 
practice  .so  annoying,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  One 
has  only  to  inquire  into  the  methods  prevalent  in  many  insti¬ 
tutions  by  which  the  professor’s  equipment  is  procured  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  professor  is  not  readily 
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intrusted  with  practical  affairs.  The  director  of  a  laboratory 
is  often  as  helpless  as  would  be  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a 
complicated  engine,  who  is  refused  the  key  to  the  coal-bin 
and  the  use  of  the  oil-can.  The  detailed  forms  which  must 
be  satisfied  before  a  book  or  the  simplest  apparatus  may  be 
obtained,  the  maneuvers  needed  to  bridge  over  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  directors  of  the  work  and  the  holders  of  the  purse¬ 
strings,  would  find  a  worthy  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumlocution  Ofifice.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  simply  prepos¬ 
terous;  there  is  no  possible  justification  of  such  a  wasteful, 
such  a  foolish  clogging  of  the  machinery  of  a  great  institu¬ 
tion.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  convenient  to  keep  the 
accounts  on  such  a  plan ;  but  the  success  of  a  university  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  refinement  of  its  bookkeeping,  but  by 
its  advancement  of  learning.  When,  moreover,  such  pro¬ 
cedures  are  adopted  without  consultation  with  the  Faculty, 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  their  e.xecution;  and  when  such 
restrictions  continue  to  be  imposed  upon  a  Faculty  after  the 
most  vigorous  protests  on  the  part  of  that  body, — and  this  is 
not  an  imaginary,  nor  even  an  unusual  case, — then  the  climax 
of  perversity  seems  indeed  to  be  reached.  Surely,  if  such  a 
board  of  trustees  realized  that  its  function  is  that  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institution,  such  an 
anomaly  would  be  unknown. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  American  professor’s  leisure  may 
likewise  be  traced  to  some  extent  to  the  commercial  view  of 
his  position.  The  value  of  his  services  is  apt  to  be  judged 
by  false  standards;  the  special  conditions  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  work  are  apt  to  be  ignored.  The  commercial 
conception  is  that  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  engaged  in  a 
certain  occupation.  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  more 
unjust  and  more  di.scouraging  method  of  measuring  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  efficiency  than  by  the  product  of  hours  by  students. 
This  vicious  fallacy  is  by  no  means  defunct;  it  may  not  be 
actively  supported,  but  it  is  a  real  belief,  if  we  accept  as  the 
test  of  a  living  belief  the  power  to  influence  action.  There  is 
too  much  of  competition  for  numbers  of  students  between 
colleges;  too  much  of  judging  success  of  work  by  size  of 
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classes  within  the  college.  These  standards  are  naturally  re¬ 
sorted  to  because  easy  to  apply;  but  their  true  value  is  almost 
invariably  overrated.  The  professor  is  paid  not  so  much  for 
what  he  does  as  for  what  he  is.  His  services  do  not  end  when 
he  leaves  the  lecture  hall;  in  the  classroom  and  out  of  it,  in 
his  laboratory  and  in  his  study,  in  term-time  and  in  vacation, 
he  is  on  duty,  and  is  glad  to  be  on  duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
institution  whose  organic  life  he  shares.  A  liberal  living  will 
create  live  enthusiastic  workers,  where  exacting  requirements 
make  insipid,  routine  instructors;  waste  of  work  and  over¬ 
work,  both  serious  evils  in  our  colleges,  will  be  less  serious 
evils  when  a  truer  method  of  estimating  such  service  shall  be 
generally  accepted. 

The  professor’s  lack  of  leisure  is  due  as  well  to  other  causes. 
Many,  probably  most,  of  our  colleges  are  inadequately  en¬ 
dowed;  the  funds  will  support  but  one  where  two  are  needed, 
and  the  one  must  do  the  work  of  two.  In  many  colleges 
work  is  done  which  should  have  been  accomplished  in  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  and  such  work  comes  as  an  added  load  to  a 
heavily  burdened  worker.  But  whatever  the  causes,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  professor  is  as  unjustly  overworked  as  he  is 
underpaid ;  and  the  most  disheartening  aspect  of  his  excessive 
toil  is  the  necessary  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  his  service. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that  the  scholar  needs 
leisure,  freedom  from  care,  time  for  contemplation  and  re¬ 
flection;  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  the  line  of  his  specialty;  time  to  keep  bright  the  sparks  of 
original  effort  that  in  him  glow;  time  for  his  own  self¬ 
development.  The  university  atmosphere,  which  is  after  all 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  whole,  must  be  an  atmosphere 
of  scholarship;  the  life  there  led  must  be  dominated  by  a  lofty, 
leisurely,  intellectual  tone.  The  professor  should  stand  as  a 
center  of  such  influence,  by  example  and  by  precept,  giving 
and  receiving  that  which  lightens  the  burdens  and  makes 
real  and  earnest  the  aims  of  life. 

The  practical  problems  that  relate  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  undesirable  conditions  thus  outlined  demand  a  separate 
and  a  different  treatment.  Lest  the  impression  be  formed 
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that  the  existing-  evils  are  prevalent  to  their  fullest  extent 
in  all  our  worthiest  institutions  of  learning  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  handful  of 
very  prominent  universities,  which  will  probably  first 
come  to  mind,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  free  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  conditions  here  considered.  All  that  is  claimed  is 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  institutions,  many  of  them  large 
and  influential,  and  including  perhaps  the  handful  of  the  most 
influential,  show  in  one  way  or  another,  and  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  baneful  effects  of  a  false  and  narrow  view  of 
the  nature  of  educational  aims  and  ends  and  needs.  In 
nearly  all  of  them  is  it  much  easier  to  enlist  sympathy  and  to 
gain  support  for  the  erection  of  buildings  than  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  work  for  which  alone  such  buildings  come 
into  being:  easier  to  secure  measures  for  attracting  large 
numbers  of  students  than  for  providing  the  best  atmosphere 
for  the  development  of  those  that  come.  Is  it  idle  to  hope 
that  the  day  is  near  when  benefactors  of  education  will  see  in 
the  liberal  endowment  of  professorships,  in  the  provision  of 
those  less  tangible  but  really  vital  elements  of  educational 
progress,  as  worthy  a  field  for  philanthropic  endeavor  as  in 
memorials  of  brick  and  stone?  Is  it  Utopian  to  hope  that 
those  in  authority  may  in  the  near  future  come  to  realize  that 
it  is  far  better  to  postpone  the  erection  of  impressive  labora¬ 
tories  and  lecture  halls,  the  foundation  of  new  departments, 
the  extension  of  the  domain  of  university  work;  far  better  any 
denial  of  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  students,  or  any 
other  factor  of  a  wholesome  progress  than  to  contribute  by 
intent  or  by  apathy,  t)y  example  or  by  neglect,  to  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  noxious  influences  in  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  now  dominant — influences  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  zealous,  which  tend  to  place  a  false 
value  upoji  a  most  worthy  form  of  public  service;  which,  by 
retarding  the  germination  and  dissemination  of  liberalizing 
tendencies,  may  be  said  to  threaten  the  stability  and  value  of 
our  educational  future? 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

ITS  STRENGTH  AND  ITS  WEAKNESS 

At  educational  gatherings,  in  the  arena  of  debate,  and 
through  the  press,  much  is  said  of  the  Massachusetts  public- 
school  system.  Its  friends,  even  when  well-informed,  usually 
champion  earnestly  its  praiseworthy  features,  gloss  over  its 
weaknesses,  and  omit  its  shortcomings.  Its  critics,  or  rather 
less  enthusiastic  friends,  are  inclined  to  challenge  some  of  the 
statements  made,  to  point  out  some  of  the  weak  spots,  and 
exalt  other  systems  at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts.  The 
fact  is  that  both  parties,  through  lack  of  information  or  over- 
zeal  in  maintaining  their  point,  stop  with  a  half  truth. 

A  concise  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  may  bring  into  clearer  light  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  Massachusetts  public-school 
system. 

Organization  and  management — The  underlying  principle  in 
the  management  of  the  schools  is  democracy, — of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people, — with  as  few  compulsory  laws 
and  as  little  State  and  county- control  as  possible.  The  town 
system,  so-called,  adopted  in  1882,  prevails  throughout  the 
State.  By  this  system  all  the  schools,  from  the  kindergarten 
and  elementary  through  the  high-school  course  of  the  town 
(township)  or  city,  are  managed  by  one  central  board  called 
the  school  committee.  This  body  of  men  and  women  has  a 
membership  of  three  or  some  multiple  of  three, — three  in 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  towns  of  the  State, — elected  for 
three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year.  At  present  women 
are  serving  on  232  of  the  353  committees  of  the  State. 

To  this  board  is  given  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  schools.  By  law  it  is  (i)  to  determine  the 
number  and  location  of  tbe  schools;  (2)  to  select  teachers  and 
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to  assign  them  to  their  respective  schools;  (3)  to  prepare 
courses  of  study;  (4)  to  select  and  provide  suitable  text¬ 
books,  apparatus,  and  supplies;  (5)  to  determine  the  methods 
of  teaching;  (6)  to  organize  and  classify  the  schools;  (7)  to 
have  the  care  of  the  schoolhouses;  (8)  to  appoint  janitors; 
(9)  to  visit  the  schools  “  on  some  day  during  the  first  week 
after  the  opening  of  such  schools,  and  on  some  day  during 
the  two  weeks  preceding  the  close  of  the  same,  and  also, 
without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  instructors, 
once  each  month  ”;  (10)  to  “  inquire  into  the  regulation  and 
discipline  of  the  schools  and  into  the  habits  and  proficiency  of 
the  scholars”;  (ii)  to  appoint  truant  officers;  (12)  to  grant 
labor  certificates;  (13)  to  apply  the  income  of  the  school  fund; 
(14)  to  see  that  the  school  laws  are  obeyed;  (15)  to  make 
reports  to  the  town  and  to  the  State. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  (5  Cush.  207-209)  strengthened  the 
position  of  school  committees,  using  the  following  language: 

There  being  no  specific  direction  how  schools  shall  be  organized  ;  how 
many  schools  shall  be  kept ;  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  schools  ;  the  age  at  which  children  may  enter  ;  the  age  to  which  they 
may  continue — these  must  all  be  regulated  by  the  committee,  under  their 
power  of  general  superintendence.  The  power  of  general  superintendence 
vests  a  plenary  authority  in  the  committee  to  arrange,  classify,  and  distribute 
pupils,  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best  adapted  to  their  general  proficiency 
and  welfare. 

The  compensation  of  men  and  women  intrusted  with  these 
many  difficult  and  delicate  problems  is  $i  per  day  in  cities 
and  $2.50  per  day  in  towns  for  the  time  actually  employed  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office,  except  that  in  cities  and 
towns  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  unless  provided 
otherwise  by  vote,  no  compensation  is  allowed.  In  case  of 
towns  of  low  valuation  uniting  in  the  employment  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  the  school  committeemen  are  allowed 
the  usual  compensation.  There  are  no  county  school  offi¬ 
cials,  management,  or  returns  in  Massachusetts. 

The  State  management  and  control  are  vested  in  a  board  of 
education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  one  member  appointed 
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each  year  to  serve  for  eight  years.  This  board  serves  with¬ 
out  pay  (save  $1000  for  expenses,  etc.).  Its  duties  are  to  ap¬ 
point  a  secretary  and  agents;  select  teachers  for  the  normal 
schools,  and  see  to  the  expenditure  of  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  said  schools;  direct  and  supervise  the 
education  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  children  in 
institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State;  to 
take  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  State  all  grants,  donations,  and 
funds  for  educational  purposes;  to  assign  the  State  scholar¬ 
ships;  to  apportion  State  aid  to  towns  in  accordance  with  the 
public  statutes;  to  prescribe  the  form  of  school  registers, 
blanks  for  school  returns;  to  approve  certain  high  schools 
and  certain  superintendency  districts,  and  recommend  needed 
school  legislation.  Much  of  the  work  here  indicated  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  secretary  at  his  office.  The  board  meets  regu¬ 
larly  once  a  month  for  an  hour  or  two  in  executive  session 
and  makes  an  occasional  visit  to  the  normal  schools. 

Upon  the  secretary  and  agents  elected  annually  devolves 
the  greater  part  of  the  routine  work.  The  secretary’s  duties 
are  largely  clerical.  He  is  required  to  collect  information  re¬ 
specting  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools, 
make  an  abstract  of  school  returns,  prepare  an  annual  report, 
suggest  to  the  board  and  legislature  any  changes  in  school 
legislation  deemed  advisable,  address  the  people  as  occasion 
offers,  attend  to  much  correspondence,  and  in  general  arouse 
and  guide  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  practical  interests 
of  education.  His  salary  is  $4000,  with  $500  allowance  for 
expenses. 

The  agents,  four  in  number  (until  recently,  six),  are  the 
field  agents  of  the  secretary  and  board;  each  receives  a  salary 
of  $2500  and  expenses.  Their  duties  are  to  visit  the  schools 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  of  conferring  with  teachers, 
committees,  and  superintendents:  of  holding  institutes  and 
teachers’  meetings;  of  lecturing  on  subjects  connected  with 
education;  “  and,  in  general,  of  giving  and  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  upon  such  subjects  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary 
might  do  if  he  were  present.”  The  agents  visit  some  of  the 
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schools  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  each  year. 
In  brief  the  work  of  the  board,  secretary,  and  agents  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  lead  public  sentiment  to  demand  the  best.  Little 
authority  is  given  them  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Where  wrong  conditions  exist,  the  local  school  authorities 
alone  have  the  power  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  State  board 
exerts  a  moral  rather  than  a  compulsory  influence. 

Schools — The  public  statutes  of  1898^  require  every  town 
and  city  to  maintain  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  therein.  It 
is  enacted  that  such  schools  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of 
competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who  shall  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  the  English  language 
and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system,  and  good  behavior.  Bookkeeping,  alge¬ 
bra,  geometry,  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten  training,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  vocal  music,  physical  train¬ 
ing,  civil  government,  ethics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the 
school  committee  deem  expedient,  may  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

There  are  in  the  353  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  returns,  4501  public  schools  having  a  single 
head  or  principal,  9557  public  schools  having  single  class¬ 
rooms.  The  average  length  of  time  these  schools  were  in 
session  the  past  year  was  nine  months  six  days.  The  schools 
are  classified  as  elementary  and  secondary,  the  elementary 
course  being  eight  or  nine  years,  and  the  secondary  course 
being  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years,  as  the  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  direct.  Each  town  and  city  has  its  course  of  study 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  In  quite  a  portion  of  the  State 
the  course  followed  is  the  one  prepare<l  by  the  State  board. 

A  noticeable  tendency  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  State  is 

'  Chapters  466  and  496  of  the  Acts  of  1898  materially  changed  many  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  State. 
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toward  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of 
pupils  to  the  villages  for  the  purpose  of  better  classification 
and  grading.  During  the  past  year  the  expense  of  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils  was  $105,317;  and  the  increase  each  year  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  $14,000. 

In  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school  buildings,  no  ex¬ 
pense  is  spared.  The  law  regulating  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  provides  that  no  building  designed  to  be 
used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  schoolhouse,  shall  be  erected 
until  a  copy  of  the  plans  of  such  buildings  has  been  deposited 
with  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  for  the 
district  in  which  such  building  is  to  be  located,  by  the  person 
causing  the  erection  or  construction  of  such  building,  or  by 
the  architect  who  has  drawn  such  plans,  which  plans  must  in¬ 
clude  therein  the  system  or  metho<l  of  ventilation  provided 
for  such  building,  together  with  a  copy  of  such  portion  of  the 
specifications  of  such  building  as  the  inspector  may  require; 
and  that  no  such  building  shall  be  so  erected  without  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  sufficient  ways  of  egress  and  other  means  of  escape 
from  fire,  properly  located  and  constructed.  The  certificate 
of  the  inspector  above  named,  indorsed  with  the  approval  of 
the  chief  of  the  district  police  force,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provided  that, 
after  the  granting  of  such  certificate,  no  change  is  made  in  the 
plans  or  specifications.  Any  person  erecting  a  building 
without  a  permit  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  and  not 
more  than  $1000,  and  such  construction  may  be  enjoined  in  a 
proceeding  by  the  proper  party. 

Thus  in  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  the  school  buildings  are  fast  becoming  all  that 
can  be  desired.  During  the  past  year  $2,207,981  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  and  over 
$520,000  were  expended  on  permanent  improvements. 

Free  text-books  and  supplies — paper,  pencils,  ink,  etc., — 
are  the  privilege  accorded  every  pupil  in  the  public  schools 
from  the  lowest  primary  through  the  high-school  course. 
The  total  expense  of  books  and  supplies  for  the  past  year  was 
$578,146,  or  $1.59  per  pupil.  Text-books  are  selected  by 
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the  committee,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  authorize  a  change.  There  is  a  large  variety  ^nd  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  books  in  most  of  the  schools,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  State  or  county  uniformity. 

High  schools — The  provision  in  respect  to  high  schools  is 
in  part  as  follows;  Every  city  and  every  town  of  500  families 
or  householders  is  required  to  maintain  a  high  school,  and 
any  other  town  may  maintain  one,  adequately  equipped,  to 
be  kept  by  a  principal  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed, 
of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who  shall  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  subjects  (named  above)  as  it  may  be  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  teach  in  the  high  school,  and  in  such  additional 
subjects  as  may  be  required  for  the  general  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  and  culture,  as  well  as  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing 
pupils  for  admission  to  State  normal  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  colleges.  Such  high  school  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  one  or  more  courses  of  study,  at  least  four  years  in 
length,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  or  city,  for  forty  weeks  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations, 
in  each  year.  A  town  may,  if  it  chooses,  meet  only  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  requirements  in  its  own  high  school,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  makes  adequate  provisions  for  meeting  the  rest 
of  said  requirements  in  the  high  school  of  another  town  or 
any  city. 

Any  town  of  less  than  500  families  or  householders  in 
which  a  public  high  school  or  a  school  of  corresponding 
grade  is  not  maintained  is  required  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of 
any  child  who  resides  in  such  town  and  who  attends  the  high 
school  of  another  town  or  city,  providing  the  approval  of 
such  attendance  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in 
which  the  child  resides  is  first  obtained.  Said  town  may  pay 
the  necessary  transportation  expenses  of  such  pupils. 

Any  town  the  valuation  of  which  does  not  exceed  $500,000 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
all  necessary  sums  which  have  been  actually  expended  for 
high-school  tuition,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents  per  week  may  be  allowed  for  transportation,  provided 
such  high  school  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 
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These  provisions  open  the  door  of  a  free  high  school  to 
every  properly  qualified  person  in  the  State.  While  only 
168  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  maintain  high  schools, 
238  do  maintain  such.  Seventy-two  towns  have  a  valuation 
under  $500,000  and  are  entitled  to  have  the  high-school  tui¬ 
tion  paid  by  the  State.  There  are  to-day  more  than  36,000 
pupils  and  1283  teachers  in  the  262  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Secondary-school  education  is  popular  with  parents,  pupils, 
and  taxpayers,  and  growing  more  so  every  year. 

Manual  training — Every  town  and  city  of  20,000  or  more 
inhabitants  is  required  to  maintain  as  a  part  of  both  its  ele¬ 
mentary  and  its  high-school  system  the  teaching  of  manual 
training.  Fourteen  of  the  23  cities  in  the  State  required  to 
have  manual  training  as  a  part  of  their  high-school  system 
have  complied  with  the  law  of  1894  and  established  courses 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Manual  training  in  some 
form  is  found  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary’  grades,  though,  as  the  law  requiring  it  was  enacted 
in  June,  1898,  there  is  not  as  yet  anything  like  a  uniformity 
in  its  application.  Industrial  art  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  State  agents  has  gained  great  headway.  There  are 
129  supervisors  of  drawing  in  the  cities  and  larger  places  of 
the  State. 

Evening  schools — Any  town  or  city  may,  and  every  town 
and  city  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  annually  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons 
over  14  years  of  age.  Every  city  of  50,000  or  more  inhabit¬ 
ants  is  required  to  maintain  annually  an  evening  high  school 
whenever  fifty  or  more  residents  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  are  competent  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee  to 
pursue  high-school  studies,  shall  petition  in  writing  for  an 
evening  high  school,  and  certify  that  they  desire  to  attend 
the  same.  There  were  29,800  pupils  attending  739  evening 
schools  in  55  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year. 

Normal  schools — The  State  now  maintains  nine  normal 
schools  located  at  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Framingham, 
Hyannis,  Lowell,  North  Adams,  Salem,  Westfield,  and 
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Worcester,  and  one  normal  art  school  located  at  Boston. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  the  State  has  appropriated  over 
$1,750,000  for  new  buildings  and  permanent  improvements 
for  its  normal  schools.  The  appropriation  for  running  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  1898,  which  is  considerably  less  than  it 
will  be  any  year  hereafter,  as  the  new  schools  will  require  in¬ 
creased  appropriations,  is  $259,883. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  these  schools  are  high.  Can¬ 
didates  for  admission  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age  at  least, 
if  men,  and  sixteen  years,  if  women;  they  must  be  graduates 
of  high  schools  whose  courses  of  study  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Eflucation,  or  have  received  an  equiva¬ 
lent  education,  and  then  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  high-school  studies.  I'he  courses  are  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years.  1'here  are  about  1500  students  at 
present  in  attendance.  The  Framingham  and  Salem  schools 
admit  only  young  women,  and  in  all  the  others  save  Bridge- 
water,  young  men  are  few  and  far  between.  The  trend 
in  the  lines  of  work  is  in  the  right  direction, — less  of  academic 
and  more  of  strictly  professional, — year  by  year.  Mcnlel  and 
practice  schools  are  receiving  special  attention  of  late  in  most 
of  the  normal  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  normal  art  school 
is  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  art. 
It  has  three  courses  of  three  or  four  years  each,  and  about 
250  students  in  attendance. 

City  training  schools,  largely  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  local  schools,  are  maintained  in  fifteen  cities.  In 
these  schools  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  practice-teaching 
under  expert  supervision.  In  the  Cambridge  and  Somer¬ 
ville  training  schools  only  normal-school  graduates  are  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Truant  schools — The  county  commissioners  of  each  county 
are  required  to  establish  and  maintain,  either  separately  or 
conjointly  with  the  commissioners  of  other  counties,  in  a 
suitable  place,  not  at  or  near  a  penal  institution,  a  truant 
school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  committed 
thereto  as  habitual  truants,  absentees,  or  school  offenders. 
When  an  habitual  truant,  absentee,  or  school  offender  is  com- 
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mitted  under  this  act  to  a  county  truant  school  the  town  or 
city  from  which  such  child  is  committed  is  required  to  pay  to 
the  county  within  which  such  town  or  city  is  located  one 
dollar  a  week  toward  his  support  in  said  school. 

Every  habitual  truant,  that  is,  every  child  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  willfully  and  habitually  absents 
himself  from  school,  may  be  committed,  if  a  boy,  to  a  county 
truant  school  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  and  if  a 
girl,  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  unless  such  child 
is  placed  on  probation. 

Every  habitual  absentee,  that  is,  every  child  between  seven 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  found  wandering  about 
the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  town  or  city,  having  no 
lawful  occupation,  habitually  not  attending  school,  and  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  may  be  committed  as  above. 

Every  habitual  school  ofYender,  that  is,  every  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  persistently  violates  the  reasonable 
regulations  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  otherwise  per¬ 
sistently  misbehaves  himself  therein,  so  as  to  render  himself 
a  fit  subject  for  exclusion  therefrom,  may  be  committed  as 
above. 

Reform  schools — The  State  supports  two  reform  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools  for  juvenile  offenders,  one  for  girls  at  Lancaster, 
and  one  for  boys  at  Westboro.  The  term  of  commitments 
to  these  schools  is  during  minority,  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  special  feature  at  these  schools,  as  at 
present  conducted,  is  the  grouping  of  the  inmates  into  small 
families  and  the  emphasis  given  to  industrial  pursuits.  The 
State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Lancaster  school 
is  $35,150  and  for  the  support  of  the  Westboro  school, 
$72,625. 

As  early  as  possible  the  inmates  are  placed  out  in  families 
on  probation  where  work  and  goo<l  home  influences  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

Special  schools — The  State  makes  generous  provision  for 
the  education  and  care  of  its  unfortunate  children — $57,500 
for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  at  the  American  School  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  the 
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Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  the  Sarah  Fuller  School  at 
Medford,  and  the  New  England  Industrial  School  at  Beverly; 
$30,000  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Boston,  and  $25,000  for  the  education  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children  at  Waltham.  The  State  also  supports  a 
nautical  training  school  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Enterprise 
at  an  expense  of  $54,500  yearly. 

Colleges — The  Agricultural  College  and  experiment  station 
at  Amherst  receives  from  the  State  a  yearly  grant  of  $30,000, 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  $4000,  and  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  at  Worcester,  $3000.  These  institutions 
have  received  grants  and  allowances  from  the  State  during 
the  thirty  years  preceding  1894,  as  follows:  the  Agricultural 
College,  $818,254;  the  Institute  of  Technology,  $682,893, 
and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  $200,000.  The  total  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  legislature  during  this  period  for  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  amount  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 

In  consideration  of  these  annual  appropriations  and  former 
grants,  forty  free  scholarships  are  provided  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  a  like  number  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

School  attendance — The  law  requires  every  child  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  attend  some  public  school 
in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time 
the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  provided  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  or  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under 
authority  of  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  com¬ 
mittee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence,  and  provided 
that  the  attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  shall 
not  be  required  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of 
time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee 
of  such  town  or  city,  or  if  such  child  has  been  otherwise  in¬ 
structed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  has 
already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  .schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or 
impracticable. 
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Any  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  fails  for  five  day  sessions  or 
for  ten  half-day  sessions  within  a  period  of  six  months,  while 
under  such  control,  to  cause  such  child!  to  attend  school  as 
required,  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  not 
being  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school  harmful  or 
impracticable,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  forfeits  and  pays  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20. 

Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  child 
to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  har¬ 
bors  while  school  is  in  session  any  child  absent  unlawfully 
from  school,  is  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50. 

A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  with¬ 
out  warrant,  any  truant  or  absentee  found  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  and  public  places. 

For  the  protection  of  children  of  school  age,  the  following 
provisions  exist.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  is 
allowed  to  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop, 
or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  is  allowed  to  be 
employed  in  any  indoor  work  for  wages  during  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  during  the  year 
preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at 
least  thirty  weeks.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is 
allowed  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening; 
and  no  such  child  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  except  during  vaca¬ 
tion,  unless  he  has  attended  school  thirty  weeks  in  the  year 
next  preceding.  No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  city  or  town  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
is  entitled  to' receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to 
law  in  such  city  or  town  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  since  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  unless  such  child  can  read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  is  exeml)t  by  law  from  such  attendance. 

No  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  can- 
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not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  is  allowed  to  be 
employed  by  any  person,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  of  a  day  school  or  has  attended  at  least  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school. 

Teachers — Of  the  12,843  teachers  employed  in  the  State 
during  the  past  year,  1120  were  men  and  1 1,723  were  women. 
Of  these  4661  had  attended  some  normal  school  and  4103 
were  graduates.  Probably  1200  or  1500  had  received  some 
professional  training  in  city  training  schools. 

School  committees  are  required  to  ascertain'  by  personal 
examination  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  select,  and  con¬ 
tract  with  them.  Normal-school  diplomas  may  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  a  personal  examination. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  “  personal  examination  ”  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  wide  interpretation,  and  but  few  places  in  the  State 
subject  candidates  to  any  formal  written  examination.  If 
certificates  are  given  at  all,  as  required  by  law,  they  are  given 
without  any  written  examination.  School  committees  and 
superintendents  engage  teachers  as  they  see  fit.  They  have 
the  right  to  dismiss  them  on  the  briefest  possible  notice,  and 
teachers  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to  resign  at  any  time  it 
suits  their  convenience.  Usually  the  contract  is  understood 
to  be  for  a  year  except  where  the  provisions  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  have  been  accepted  and  the  teachers  serve  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  school  committee,  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  necessity  of  annual  elections. 

Supervision — The  supervision  of  the  schools  rests  primarily 
with  school  committees.  By  the  law  of  1854  a  city  by  ordi¬ 
nance  and  a  town  by  vote  may  require  the  school  committee 
to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  under  the  general 
direction  and  control  of  said  committee  has  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  public  schools. 

By  the  law  of  1870  two  or  more  towns  are  allowed  to  unite 
in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent. 

By  the  law  of  1888  and  subsequent  amendments  any  two 
or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed 
$2,500,000,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  of 
which  is  not  more  than  50  and  not  less  than  25,  or  any  four 
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or  more  towns,  without  reference  to  the  minimum  limit  in 
the  aggregate  number  of  schools  aforesaid,  the  valuation  of 
each  of  which  does  not  exceed  $2,500,000,  may  by  vote  of  the 
several  towns  unite  for  the  purpose  of  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools.  When  such  a  union  has  been 
effected  it  cannot  he  dissolved  because  any  one  of  the  towns 
has  increased  its  valuation  so  that  it  exceeds  $2,500,000  (up 
to  the  limit  of  $3,500,000),  nor  because  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  beyond  the  number  of  50  or  decreased  below 
the  number  of  25,  nor,  for  any  reason,  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  formation  of  such  union,  except  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  constituting  the  union. 
Whenever  the  towns,  in  addition  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  total  sum  paid,  or  to  the  sum  paid  i>er  child, 
by  the  several  towns  for  schools  during  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  unitedly  have  raised  by  taxation  and  appropri¬ 
ated  a  sum  not  less  than  $7'5o  for  the  support  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  and  have  employed  a  superintendent  of 
schools  for  one  year,  they  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  $1250,  $750  of  which  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  $500  of  which  is 
to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  for  a  superintendent  in  the  towns 
forming  such  district  for  the  year  next  preceding,  which 
amount  is  to  be  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools  within  such  district.  Towns  whose  valua¬ 
tion  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  may  unite  with  towns  of  low 
valuation  in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  the  towns  of  low  valuation  receive  a  pro  rata  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State. 

Towns  may  by  vote  authorize  their  school  committees  to 
arrange  such  unions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  may  be  most  advantageous,  subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  any  district  so 
formed  by  committees  so  authorized  and  with  such  approval 
has  the  same  validity  as  if  formed  by  direct  vote  of  the  towns. 
This  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  school  act  of  the 
State  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854,  too  towns  and 
cities  employ  superintendents;  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  13  towns,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1888,  149  towns  do  the  same.  In  other  words,  262  of  the 
353  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  employ  164  skilled  superin¬ 
tendents  to  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  the  schools.  Of 
these  164  superintendents,  all  but  29  give  their  entire  time 
to  supervi.sing  schools;  21  of  the  29  teach  for  a  portion  of 
each  day.  These  towns  and  cities  receiving  skilled  supervi¬ 
sion  represent  91.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
State,  93.8  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  and  94  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  fifty  districts  comprising  149  towns  receive 
annually  from  the  State  $62,500.  In  addition  to  this  staff  of 
superintendents,  there  are  in  the  larger  places  supervisors  of 
drawing,  music,  writing,  nature-study,  and  physical  training. 

In  but  few^  places  does  party  politics  play  any  part  whatever 
in  the  selection  of  school  committeemen,  and  in  no  place 
probably  has  politics  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  To  the  great  credit  of  the  State  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  have  ever  been  free  from  the  baneful 
influence  of  party  politics  in  selecting  school  officials  and  in 
shaping  a  school  policy. 

Educational  gatherings — The  State  Teachers’  Association, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  educators  in  the  various 
grades  and  institutions  of  the  State,  meets  annually  the  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving,  usually  at  Boston, 
occasionally  at  Worcester  or  Springfield.  The  State  appro¬ 
priates  $300  annually  for  its  support. 

Each  county  in  the  State  has  a  large  and  active  member¬ 
ship.  Middlesex  county  has  two  associations.  The  largest 
halls  where  these  annual  meetings  are  held  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  to  accommodate  the  teachers  who  attend.  The  State 
allows  each  county  $25,  Middlesex  and  Dukes  counties,  $50, 
to  help  defray  the  expenses. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  teachers’  institutes  of  one  day  and 
evening,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
are  held  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  These  institutes 
have  been  graded  of  late  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high- 
school  sections. 
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While  the  work  at  the  State  and  county  associations  is 
largely  in  the  nature  of  inspiration,  the  work  at  the  institutes 
is  in  the  line  of  direct  instruction — how  to  teach  to  the  best 
advantage  the  several  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  evening  meetings  are  planned  with  direct  reference  to 
the  people,  to  interest  the  fathers  and  mothers,  taxpayers  and 
voters  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers  is 
the  most  active  and  valuable  educational  organization  in  the 
State.  .\s  its  name  implies,  it  is  an  association  of  educational 
workers  whose  membership  comes  almost  wholly  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  vicinity.  The  work  is  done  by  eight  subcommittees 
— general  education,  kindergarten  and  child-study,  form- 
study,  color  and  drawing,  elementary  science,  physical 
training,  manual  training,  music,  and  geography.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  assessed  one  dollar  each  year  and  are  allowed  to  join 
any  committee  or  committees  they  choose.  The.se  com¬ 
mittees  meet  each  month,  usually  Saturday  mornings,  for  a 
discussion  of  reports,  investigations,  etc. 

Some  of  the  other  educational  associations  are  the  clas.sical 
and  high-school  teachers’  associations,  one  for  the  eastern 
and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  Harvard  Club, 
the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters’  Club,  masters’  and  sub¬ 
masters’  clubs  in  the  several  counties,  the  Massachusetts 
Town  and  District  Superintendents’  As.sociation  that  meets 
three  times  each  year,  the  New  England  School  Superin¬ 
tendents’  Association,  and  the  New  England  Normal  Coun¬ 
cil,  composed  largely  of  Massachusetts  educators. 

Public  seutmcnt — That  public  .sentiment  is  with  the  public 
.schools  is  evidenced  by  the  attention  they  receive,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  press,  editorially  and  reportorially,  the  liberal  and 
often  lavish  appropriations  made  for  their  maintenance,  and 
the  loyal  support  of  all  classes  without  regard  to  wealth,  poli- 
tic.s,  nationality,  or  religion. 

The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  the  pa.st  year 
were  $12,390,637,  or  $9,132,291  exclusive  of  money  for  build¬ 
ings  and  repairs,  making  a  ta.x  of  4.72  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
the  State’s  valuation.  The  average  expense  per  child  be- 
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tween  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  $28.72,  ranging  from 
$58.45  in  Hull  to  $3.00  in  Gay  Head;  based  on  the  average 
membership,  the  average  expense  was  $34.05. 

The  State  school  fund  is  now  $4,070,548  and  is  being  in¬ 
creased  each  year  $100,000.  This  increase  is  to  continue 
until  the  principal  amounts  to  $5,000,000.  The  yearly  in¬ 
come  of  this  fund  is  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the 
several  towns  of  the  State  on  the  following  basis: 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  school  purposes;  the  other  half  of  the  annual  income  is 
distributed  as  follows:  Every  town  whose  valuation  does 
not  exceed  $500,000,  receives  $275 ;  ‘every  town  whose  valua¬ 
tion  is  more  than  $500,000  and  does  not  e.xceed  $1,000,000, 
receives  $200;  every  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than 
$1,000,000  and  does  not  e.xceed  $2,000,000  receives  $100; 
and  every  town  whose  valuation  e.xceeds  $2,000,000  and  does 
not  exceed  $3,000,000,  receives  $50. 

The  remainder  of  said  half  is  distributed  to  all  towns  whose 
valuation  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000  and  whose  annual  tax 
rate  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  tax  rate  for  the  year  as  follows:  Every 
town  whose  public-school  tax  is  not  less  than  one-third  of 
its  whole  tax  receives  a  proportion  expressed  by  one-third; 
every  town  who.se  tax  as  above  is  not  less  than  one-fourth, 
one-fourth;  every  town  whose  tax  as  above  is  not  less  than 
one-fifth,  one-fifth;  every  town  whose  ta.x  as  above  is  not  less 
than  one-sixth,  one-sixth.  This  plan  of  distribution  is  to  the 
advantage  (i)  of  the  poor  towns  and  (2)  of  those  towns 
who.se  public-.school  tax  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
town  tax.  Ninety-four  towns  and  cities  have  a  valuation  of 
over  $3,000,000  and  therefore  receive  no  State  aid;  259  of  the 
353  towns  in  the  State  receive  from  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  from  $100  to  $516.77. 

The  State  farther  aids  the  small  towns  by  appropriating  for 
the  payment  of  teachers’  wages.  Two  dollars  per  week  are 
allowed  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  towns  whose 
valuation  is  less  than  $3,500,000,  providing  (i)  that  the  sala¬ 
ries  paid  by  the  town  are  not  less  than  the  average  paid  to 
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teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  schools  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  (2)  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  receives  more  than 
$10  per  week.  Fifty-four  towns  in  the  State  have  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  less  than  $3,500,000  and  are  entitled  to  State  aid  in 
this  direction. 

Free  public  libraries — Through  public  and  private  assistance 
free  public  libraries  have  been  established  and  are  maintained 
in  all  but  ten  towns  of  the  State.  In  four  of  these  ten  towns 
good  association  libraries  are  maintained,  though  not  free  to 
the  public.  As  the  population  of  these  ten  towns  is  only 
4680  in  a  population  of  2,500,183,  less  than  three-fifths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  are  without  free  library 
privileges. 

The  rapid  increase  in  free  public  libraries  in  small  towns  is 
due  to  the  creation  of  the  Free  Library  Commission  in  1890, 
and  the  granting  to  towns  not  having  a  free  public  library 
$100  worth  of  selected  hooks  when  the  towns  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  provided  for  the  care,  custody, 
and  distribution  of  the  books.  These  towns  are  required  to 
annually  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  a 
sum  of  money  not  less  than  $50  if  the  valuation  of  the  town 
is  $1,000,000  or  more,  $25  if  the  valuation  is  less  than  $1,000- 
000  and  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  $15  if  the  valuation  is 
less  than  $250,000.  Towns  having  a  valuation  of  not  more 
than  $fxx),ooo,  and  supporting  a  public  library  previous  to 
1892,  were  allowed  $100  worth  of  selected  books.  The  dog 
tax  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public 
library  or  public  schools. 

In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  supplying  the  schools  with  books  from  the  public 
library,  and  thus  the  library  is  made  to  co-op>erate  powerfully 
with  the  school  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Summary — The  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  public- 
school  system  rests  in  its  nearness  to  the  people.  This  close 
management  and  control  by  the  people  insures  live  interest 
and  loyal  support.  The  town  system,  as  distinguished  from 
the  district  system,  allows  unity  of  work  and  management, 
and  uniformity  of  school  taxation. 
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Again,  the  State  agency  system,  whereby  the  city  graded 
schools  and  the  remote  rural  schools  receive  frequent  visits 
from  State  supervisors,  has  resulted  powerfully  in  creating 
and  sustaining  a  right  public  spirit,  and  in  bringing  to 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  committees  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  the  best  ways  of  meeting  these  needs.  Expert 
supervision  by  State  agents,  town  and  city  superintendents, 
and  school  committees,  has  raised  the  average  of  the  schools 
to  a  very  high  standard. 

Again,  a  further  summary  of  the  strong  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  public-school  system  should  recognize  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  number  and  grade  of  the 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  the 
support  of  evening  and  manual-training  schools,  and  the  aid 
granted  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  Institutes  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  care  of  truants,  young  criminals,  and  unfortu¬ 
nates;  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  weak  and  scat¬ 
tered  schools  into  strong  central  schools,  the  proper  equif)- 
ment  of  schools  in  their  buildings,  their  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  sanitary  arrangements;  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  free  text  and  reference  books,  the  maintenance  of 
free  public  libraries,  the  establishment  and  liberal  support  of 
State  normal  and  city  training  schools,  the  number,  variety, 
and  popularity  of  teachers’  associations  and  conferences;  the 
average  length  of  time  the  schools  are  maintained,  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  pupils,  the  progressive  and  thorough 
nature  of  the  work  attempted,  the  enrichment  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching.  In  general  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  people,  taxpayers  and  voters,  are 
united  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  schools  of  the  old  Bay 
State  the  best  in  the  world.  And  without  doubt  they  are 
such. 

WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SYSTEM 

Great  as  is  Massachusetts  educationally, deserving  of  all  the 
credit  given  her.  there  is  another  feature  that  should  receive 
notice.  The  very  course  that  has  brought  the  schools  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection,  after  these  many  years,  has  its  “  other 
side  ”  that  prevents  the  State  from  attaining  the  eminence  it 
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might.  In  the  first  place  the  town  system,  the  utter  lack  of 
control  by  State  or  county  authority,  allows  the  people  of  any 
community  to  hold  hack  appropriations,  employ  cheap  teach¬ 
ers,  and  ignore  compliance  with  the  plain  and  explicit  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  State  school  law.  As  a  result,  while  Massachu¬ 
setts  can  show  .some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  and 
the  average  is  certainly  high,  it  can  show  some  of  the  poorest. 
In  some  of  the  towns  it  would  take  the  trumpet  of  a  Gabriel 
to  awake  the  community  to  a  realizing  sense  of  its  real  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  condition  will  remain  until 
that  trumpet  is  heard.  The  schools  in  many  of  the  ninety 
towns  without  a  superintendent  have  not  only  no  supervision, 
but  they  have  poor  teachers,  scant  supplies,  no  course  of 
study,  poor  work,  and  poor  results.  State  and  county  au¬ 
thority  to  compel  towns  to  select  goo<l  teachers,  to  provide 
competent  supervision,  to  enforce  the  truant  laws,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  means  available  to  make  the  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be,  would  redound  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  children  taught. 

Again,  while  permanency  in  service  and  freedom  from  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  have 
much  in  their  favor,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  long  a  tenure 
of  office  and  too  long  a  lease  of  life.  The  Governor  can  make 
but  one  change  per  year  in  the  membership  of  the  board. 
It  thus  requires  five  years  for  any  radical  change  of  policy.  As 
a  result  no  change  occurs.  The  office  is  an  honorary  one  and 
often  goes  begging.  The  members  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  They  spend  little  time  in  visiting  schools  and  in  finding 
first-hand  the  present  condition  and  special  needs  of  the 
schools,  and  as  the  agents  who  give  their  time  wholly  to  the 
schools  and  ought  to  understand  the  situation  rarely  meet  the 
board  or  any  committee  of  it, — not  more  than  once  in  four 
or  five  years, — and  are  rarely  if  ever  questioned  as  to  their 
work  and  impressions,  the  members  must  get  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  if  they  get  any,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  annual  reports  published  a  year  afterward — a 
task  no  one  is  ever  expected  to  undertake.  And  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  normal  schools,  the  most  important  work  of 
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the  board,  the  “  deestrick  ”  system  prevails,  though  eradi¬ 
cated  from  every  other  phase  of  the  Massachusetts  public- 
school  system.  Each  normal  school  is  assigned  to  two  mem¬ 
bers  called  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  has  almost  absolute  control  of  “  his  ”  school.  He 
names  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers,  merely  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  full  board  (and  courtesy  demands  that 
his  or  her  nomination  shall  prevail),  looks  out  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  “  his  ”  school,  pleads  the  cause  of  “  his  ”  school  be¬ 
fore  committees  of  the  legislature,  visits  “  his  ”  school  occa¬ 
sionally,  especially  at  graduations  and  dedications.  No 
change  is  ever  made  in  the  personnel  of  these  visiting  com¬ 
mittees  except  as  a  change  is  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
board,  once  in  eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  years.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  members  know  little  of  the  work  of  any  normal 
school,  save  their  “  own.”  In  fact,  for  the  past  twenty  years 
the  board  has  emphatically  and  persistently  decried  the  <lis- 
trict  system  of  school  management  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  has  just  as  persistently  followed  the 
district  system  in  its  own  work.  During  the  past  three  years 
there  have  been  new  principals  selected  in  seven  of  the  nine 
normal  schools.  Five  of  the  seven  men  selected  had  never 
had  any  normal-school  training  or  experience  whatever,  their 
school  work  having  been  confined  to  other  fields.  It  is  well 
understood  and  not  disputed  that  close  friendship  or  some 
other  personal  consideration  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
mind  of  each  chairman  who  made  the  nomination,  except  in 
the  case  of  one  school.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  men 
selected.  They  are  doing  good  work,  and  so  would  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  men  in  the  State  do  equally  good  work,  if  given 
the  opportunity.  If  the  selection  of  normal-school  principals 
must  be  confined  to  re.sidents  of  the  State  and  to  men  with¬ 
out  special  training,  the  board  should  require  a  year  of  study 
and  observation  in  the  best  normal  schools  of  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  the  least  possible  preparation  for  the  direction 
and  management  of  .schools  so  important  as  training  schools 
for  teachers. 

An  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  lack  of 
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leadership  by  the  State  board  is  found  in  the  establishment 
of  the  four  new  normal  schools.  The  movement  began  in 
the  city  of  Fitchburg  in  the  fall  of  1893.  Petitions  were  cir¬ 
culated,  public  hearings  were  held,  the  school  committee  and 
city  government  requested  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  in  that  city.  In  a  short  time  other  .sections  of  the 
State  became  interested  in  securing  the  new  normal  school. 
The  agitation  was  continued  and  carried  into  the  legislature, 
and  as  a  result  four  new  normal  schools  were  authorized. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  which  should  have  led  in  the 
movement,  made  no  recommendation  in  their  annual  rei)ort 
of  that  year,  the  fifty-seventh,  and  in  fact  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  movement.  It  was  well  understood  that, 
if  not  actively  opjxjsed  to  the  establishment  of  any  new 
school,  the  members  were  not  at  all  interested  in  the  project, 
though  they  did  finally  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  additional  normal  school  when  the  movement 
was  too  far  along  to  be  held  back. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  is  not  State  Superintendent  and 
is  given  little  supervisory  authority.  He  has  a  great  amount 
of  work  to  do,  and  from  the  time  of  Horace  Mann  to  the 
present  time  the  work  has  been  remarkably  well  done.  If 
the  secretary  were  given  more  authority,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  have  any  voice  in  making  nominations  to  the  normal 
schools  and  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  board,  the  work  of 
the  board  would  be  better  done. 

The  agents  are  a  moral  and  advisory  force  in  the  State; 
they  work  as  they  please  without  let  or  hindrance.  What  is 
most  needed  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time  is  a  radical 
change  in  its  State  management.  It  is  well  recognized 
throughout  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  now  constituted,  though  made  up  of 
as  estimable  a  body  of  men  and  women  as  the  State  affords, 
is  the  weak  spot  in  the  Massachu.setts  public-sch(X)l  .system. 

A  State  board  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  be  ineligible 
after  a  second  term,  six  years,  responsive  to  public  opinion, 
recognized  leaders  in  the  profession,  in  touch  with  the  public 
schools,  willing  to  spend  time  in  the  interests  of  the  .sch(X)ls, 
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with  authority  to  enforce  the  school  laws  and  see  that  they 
are  conscientiously  executed,  would  relieve  the  situation 
immensely.  Such  a  hoard  would  have  influence  with  the 
legislature  and  in  the  profession  such  as  is  not  dreamed  of  at 
the  jiresent  day.  And  if  the  meetings  of  the  board  were  open 
to  the  public,  as  arc  the  school  committee  meetings  in  any 
city  of  the  State,  if  the  newspaper  reporters,  teachers,  super¬ 
intendents  and  State  agents  could  know  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  and  the  course  taken  to  reach  certain  results,  the  effect 
would  he  salutary. 

The  .secretary  and  agents  should  he  given  authority  and 
responsibility.  They  should  he  paid  good  .salaries,  enough 
to  command  the  most  e.xpert  service  in  the  country.  They 
should  he  allowed  a  large  voice  in  the  .selection  of  teachers 
and  in  the  management  of  the  State  normal  schools.  They 
should  be  given  the  strictly  professional  direction  of  school 
affairs,  while  the  board  should  content  itself  with  attending 
to  the  busine.s.s  end  of  school  administration.  The  relations 
here  suggested  are  similar  to  those  existing  between  super¬ 
intendents  and  school  committees  in  the  best-managed 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  schools — In  the  re(|uirements  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  .schools,  but  little  account  is  made  of  any 
penalty.  As  a  consequence,  where  good  schools  are  most 
needed,  good  schools  do  not  exist.  This  can  be  .said  of  too 
many  places  in  1898  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Horace  Mann. 

In  reference  to  manual  training,  the  law  of  1894  provides 
that  it  .shall  exist  as  a  part  of  the  high-school  system  in  cities 
of  20,000  and  more  inhabitants;  the  Act  of  1898  changed  this 
to  read  “  as  a  part  of  both  its  elementary  and  high-school 
system.”  This  law  allows  a  wide  interpretation  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  manual  training;  it  does  not  limit  the  length  of  time 
manual  training  is  to  be  pursued,  whether  it  .shall  be  six 
months  or  four  years;  and  no  penalty  is  suggested  for  non- 
compliance.  As  a  con.sequence  the  cities  required  to  have  it 
are  taking  their  own  course, — having  it  or  not,  and  having  it 
as  they  choo.se. 

F.vening  .schools  are  maintained  in  only  55  of  the  353  towns 
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and  cities  of  the  State.  The  term  "  kindergarten  ”  was  not 
found  in  any  school  law  of  the  State  until  1898.  While 
kindergartens  have  become  well  established  in  Boston  and  in 
several  of  the  larger  places  in  the  State,  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  public-school  system  in  comparatively  few  towns  and 
cities. 

The  normal  schools  are  independent  creations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  local  visitors  of  the  board.  Each  school  is  sui 
generis,  doing  an  independent  line  of  work.  There  is  as 
much  difiference  in  the  work  and  worth  of  these  schools  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Mwlel  and  practice  schools  are  being 
added  to  the  old  schools  in  a  mild  .sort  of  way.  while  the 
schools  lately  established  give  promise  of  a  wide  expansion  of 
the  idea. 

The  assistant  teachers  are  most  of  them  underpaid,  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  the  same  service  commands  in  the  best  high 
schools  of  the  State.  As  si  con.sequence,  the  teaching  force 
cannot  be  expected  to  receive  the  recognition  that  it  should. 
The  normal  schools  should  have  the  cream  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  State,  specialists  of  recognized  standing.  Some 
few  of  the  teachers  come  within  this  class;  a  large  majority, 
far  from  it. 

Attendanec — The  truancy  laws  for  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance  have  many  loop-holes.  The  last  two  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  refer  to  Agent  Walton’s  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  attendance  and  truancy  conditions  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Walton  found  that  out  of  a  school  population  of 
26.968  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
certain  towns  and  cities  vi.sited,  1398  failed  to  attend  .school 
for  the  full  time  required  by  law,  140  days,  because  of  dis¬ 
ability.  1380  becau.se  of  parental  neglect,  and  125  because  of 
truancy.  The  .same  ratio  throughout  the  State  would  have 
given  13,570  cases,  with  705,640  days  of  illegal  ab.sence:  and 
if  the  law  had  been  enforced  and  the  parents  fined  $20  for 
every  five  days’  ab.sence.  $2,822,560  would  have  been  to  tbe 
credit  of  the  local  school  funds! 

The  compulsory  law.  .so  far  as  its  enforcement  with  |>enal- 
ties  is  concerned,  is  essentiallv  a  dead  letter.  Probablv  not  a 
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half  dozen  parents  in  the  State  are  brought  into  the  courts 
annually  on  the  charge  of  neglect  to  give  their  children  the 
requireil  amount  of  schooling.  The  reasons  for  the  non¬ 
enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws  are  the  inefficiency  of  the 
local  truant  officers,  the  expense  to  the  towns  and  cities  in 
looking  closely  after  absentees,  expense  of  court  proceedings 
and  the  payment  of  board  bills  in  truant  schools,  the  fear  of 
exciting  neighborhood  feuds,  indifiference  of  school  authori¬ 
ties,  and  general  apathy  of  the  people  on  this  question. 

Teachers — 'I'he  fact  that  no  test  is  recpiired  for  entrance 
into  the  teaching  ranks,  that  school  authorities  are  at  lilierty 
to  employ  whom  they  please,  educated  or  ignorant,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  allows  many  incompetent  persons  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work,  especially  in  towns  without  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  A  few  years  ago  the  legislature  gave  the  State  Board 
of  Education  authority  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  but 
as  a  matter  of  course  made  it  an  entirely  optional  matter  with 
teachers.  Elaborate  plans  were  prepared  and  published,  but 
no  examinations  were  ever  held. 

The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  provides  that  annual  election  of 
teachers  may  be  omitted  in  the  towns  and  cities  accepting 
the  act,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  school  committee  from 
dismissing  a  teacher  any  time  thought  proper,  the  teachers 
having  no. special  security  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

In  many  towns  the  salaries  are  low,  $5  or  $6  per  week ;  in 
fifty-nine  towns  the  average  salaries  paid  during  the  past  year 
were  less  than  $30  per  month,— out  of  which  the  teachers 
were  expected  to  pay  their  board  and  washing  bills,  dress¬ 
making  and  millinery  bills,  traveling  expenses,  and  lay  up 
money  for  a  rainy  day. 

Superinsion — Supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  merely  advisory.  There  are  elements  of  strength  in  this 
form  of  supervision,  and  there  are  elements  of  great  weak¬ 
ness.  Supervision  by  school  committees  elected  by  the 
people  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes;  it  looks  mainly  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  school  administration;  the  professional  element 
is  entirely  lacking.  Supervision  by  paid  experts  is  gocxl  or 
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poor  as  is  the  man  employed  to  supervise.  In  the  selection 
of  a  superintendent  no  standard  is  reciuired.  no  tests  or  ex¬ 
aminations  made.  School  committees  are  allowed  to  select 
whom  they  plea.se. 

The  law  confers  no  authority  on  the  superintendent  except 
to  excuse  cases  of  necessar\’  absence  from  school  and  to  grant 
labor  certificates  to  young  people  to  work  in  the  mill  after 
they  have  attained  a  certain  age  and  have  attended  school 
the  retjuired  length  of  time.  The  superintendent  is  merely 
the  agent  of  the  school  committee  and  is  given  as  much  or  as 
little  authority  as  the  school  committees  are  willing  to 
relinquish. 

In  the  matter  of  union  districts,  any  town  may  withdraw 
from  the  union  after  a  three-years’  trial  of  the  plan,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  towns  may  withdraw  if  they  choose  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year,  and  thus  break  up  the  district.  Any  di.saf- 
fecte<l  teacher  or  committeeman  can  easily  stir  up  enough 
feeling  and  make  a  .strong  enough  combination  at  the  annual 
town  meeting  to  upset  all  the  good  work  well  under  way — 
as  is  done  in  some  of  the  towns  each  year.  Compulsory 
supervision  for  all  the  towns  of  the  State,  with  some  standard 
set  for  the  selection  of  the  man  or  woman  to  fill  the  impor¬ 
tant  office  of  supervisor,  is  much  needed. 

Again,  the  many  inconsistencies,  lack  of  harmony,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  given  the  school  laws  of  the  State  dis¬ 
close  an  imperative  necessity  for  a  speedy  codification  of  the 
same.  The  school  laws  are  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  lawyers  and 
laymen  alike.  And  if  any  point  can  he  made  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  of  the  State  it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  extreme  con¬ 
servatism  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  any  new'  educational 
problem,  the  idolatrous  respect  for  town  and  local  .sentiment, 
the  fear  of  State  control  and  compulsory  laws,  the  generally 
settled  opinion  that  Massachusetts  leads  the  procession  in 
everything  educational,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  from  her  neighbors. 

A.  W.  Ensox 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 
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THE  LATIN  AUTHOR  IN  FRENCH  SCHOOLS 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  text  of  the  Latin  author,  as 
explained  by  the  teacher  and  made  the  basis  of  the  student’s 
exercises  in  and  out  of  class,  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
secondary’  education  in  France.  This  period  of  education 
began  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  ended  with  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  or  other  certificate  of  studies.  It  comprised  the 
schooling  of  the  average  student  for  eight  years  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Formally  it  prepared  him  for  the 
special  and  professional  schools  of  the  university.  But  it  was 
supposed  to  impart  to  all  students,  even  to  those  who  had  no 
intention  of  pursuing  higher  studies,  the  one  necessary  social 
qualification  for  entering  on  any  public  career — the  ability 
to  express  thought  correctly  and  with  due  clearness  and 
strength. 

The  Latin  author  was  thus  not  only  used  for  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  for  training 
the  student  in  general  grammar  by  comparison  with  Greek 
and  the  vernacular.  It  was  also  the  means  of  practicing  the 
student  in  the  vernacular  itself,  and  of  making  him  master  of 
the  essential  elements  of  style  and  literary  form.  The  study 
of  philology,  whether  in  Latin  or  the  vernacular,  was  not 
contemplated.  Moreover,  the  two  hours  (with  Greek,  three 
hours)  given  to  this  training  daily,  out  of  a  total  of  four  or 
five  hours  of  class,  did  not  allow  of  that  universal  instruction 
which  modern  systems  attribute  to  the  secondary  education, 
but  which  was  then  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  university 
education  proper.  The  training  of  a  man’s  youth  would 
have  been  considered  a  failure,  if  he  came  from  it  unable  to 
think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thought  correctly  and  for¬ 
cibly.  The  “  classical  ”  authors  (i.  c.,  used  as  a  text  in 
"  class  ”),  between  ancient  languages  and  the  vernacular,  and 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  hi.storv, — sacred,  ancient,  and 
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French, — were  expected  to  supply  sufficient  matter  for  the 
student’s  thinking  during  this  period  of  his  training. 

The  late  official  reforms  in  the  French  university  tend  more 
and  more  to  restrict  this  training  of  the  pupil  and  to  enlarge 
his  material  “  instruction,”  but  the  traditions  connected  with 
the  Latin  author  still  prevail  in  the  teaching  even  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular.  These  traditions  first  took  form  at  a  time  when  a 
mastery  of  Latin  was  neces.sary  for  all  literary  and  scientific 
work.  They, were  afterward  incorporated  in  the  Ratio  stiidi- 
oritm  of  the  Jesuits,  who  became  the  most  accredited  teachers 
of  the  age.  With  the  progress  of  the  vernacular  in  literary 
and  scientific  use  they  were  modified,  notably  under  the  Port 
Royal  influence;  but  they  were  never  essentially  changed.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  have  been  the  cau.se  of 
the  correct,  lucid,  and  e.xpressive  use  of  language  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  all  classes  of  the  French  people.  Certainly,  the 
training  to  which  they  belonged  turned  out  students  who, 
after  four  first  years  of  classical  studies,  were  able  to  write 
both  Latin  and  their  own  language  without  grammatical 
faults,  and  who,  after  three  more  years  of  school  work,  had 
regularly  acquired  a  certain  elegance  of  style  with  a  practical 
handling  of  the  ordinary  literary  forms,  from  the  familiar 
letter  to  the  formal  dissertation  or  speech. 

I  desire  to  set  down  in  order  the  principal  class  exercises 
which  were  connected  with  the  Latin  author.  All  existed  in 
my  own  time  and  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  vernacular.  It  is  understood  that  at  least  one  hour  daily 
of  the  private  study-time  would  be  devoted  to  the  written 
exercises  which  were  presented  and  examined  in  each  day’s 
class.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  oral 
exercises  of  the  class  itself. 

I.  The  teacher  began  with  a  pralectio  of  the  portion  of  text 
to  be  studied.  In  its  complete  form,  rarely  adopted  of  late 
years,  this  would  be  something  as  follows; 

The  teacher  reads  aloud,  with  proper  inflections,  an  entire 
sentence  of  the  Latin  text.  This,  like  certain  other  parts  of 
the  class-work,  must  originally  have  been  intended  to  accus- 
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tom  the  student’s  ear  to  spoken  Latin,  which  was  long  the 
language  even  of  mathematical  teaching.  It  also  gave  that 
sense  of  the  sound  of  good  Latin  which  is  so  often  wanting 
in  recent  Latin  composition. 

The  teacher  then  takes  up  the  sentence  in  the  order  of 
thought  and,  phrase  by  phrase, — not  word  by  word, — sub¬ 
joins  a  vernacular  translation.  (This  first  current  translation 
of  the  Greek  author,  iu  the  higher  classes,  was  often  made  in 
Latin.)  The  students  followed  in  their  books,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  take  notes.  The  quick-witted,  with  happy  mem¬ 
ories,  were  undoubtedly  thus  relieved  of  much  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  work  which  is  required  in  the  modern  systems  of 
teaching  languages,  but  the  careful  exercises  which  followed 
were  supposed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
concerned  the  mere  vocabulary  of  the  author,  while  the  time 
thus  saved  was  applied  to  the  practice  of  what  had  been 
learned. 

The  teacher  briefly  explains  any  historical  or  other  allu¬ 
sions  that  might  hinder  a  clear  uuderstauding  of  the  text. 
He  thus  takes  the  place,  judiciously,  if  he  is  competent  to  the 
task,  of  the  indiscriminate  notes  which  are  found  in  English 
editions  of  the  classics,  but  which  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
small  and  cheap  text-books  of  the  French.  In  the  same 
way,  he  calls  attention  to  peculiar  idioms,  grammatical  ex¬ 
ceptions,  striking  contrasts  or  resemblances  with  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  or  Greek,  and  to  instances  of  precepts  lately  learned. 
If  the  portion  of  the  text  under  consideration  is  logically  con¬ 
nected  with  what  has  been  seen  before,  as  in  an  oration  of 
Cicero,  he  retraces  the  “  argument.”  In  the  higher  classes 
grammar,  without  being  neglected,  gradually  yielded  to  liter¬ 
ary’  and  rhetorical  analysis,  illustrated,  in  proportion  with  the 
teacher’s  own  private  reading,  by  parallels  and  criticism. 

This  first  exercise  was  active  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  only 
inasmuch  as  it  was  for  their  immediate  interest  to  listen  and 
understand.  The  teacher  regularly  took  pains  to  dictate  the 
few  explanations  which  the  students  would  need  to  have 
present  to  their  minds  during  private  study.  He  would  also 
proceed  on  the  spot  to  question  the  students  concerning 
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what  he  had  said.  It  was  a  means  of  practicing  them  in 
things  already  learned,  as  well  as  of  holding  their  attention 
and  making  sure  that  he  was  properly  understood.  A 
teacher  would  thus  take  half  of  the  class  hour  to  himself.  In 
the  higher  classes  side-authors  were  read  without  a  prcdectio, 
or  even  “  at  sight.” 

II.  From  the  text  thus  explained  a  sufficient  number  oi 
sentences  was  chosen  as  matter  of  a  first  written  exercise. 
This  consisted,  in  the  lower  classes,  in  a  grammatical  analy¬ 
sis,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
class,  of  each  word  preceded  by  its  literal  translation.  The 
words  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  in  the  order  of  the  text. 
This  forced  the  student  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  each 
word  by  itself,  instead  of  relying  on  his  memory  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  prcdectio. 

The  analysis  was  plain  parsing,  /.  e.,  the  simple  naming  of 
the  part  of  speech  and  of  the.  exact  inflection,  with  the  short 
instance,  such  as  Ego  iwminor  leo,  by  which  the  rules  of  syn¬ 
tax  are  referred  to  in  French  .schools.  This  naming  of  the 
rule  is  not  without  importance.  No  more  attention  was  paid 
to  the  reasons  or  metaphysics  of  syntax  than  to  philology. 
Grammar  was  only  a  means  to  ac(iuiring  a  correct  use  of  lan¬ 
guage;  and  the  example  from  a  familiar  class  author,  like  the 
one  cited  from  a  fable  of  Phaedrus,  was  at  once  an  authority 
and  a  remembrancer  of  the  use.  The  rule  itself,  which  might 
be  asked  for  in  full  in  class-time,  would  be  regularly  of  the 
English  .sort — “  Qiium  meaning  ‘  since  ’  takes  the  sub¬ 
junctive.”  It  would  certainly  be  as  different  as  pos.sible  from 
a  modern  rule  denoting  a  quite  other  idea  of  the  study  of 
Latin,  whether  as  means  or  end:  “  Quiim  signifying  causality, 
conditionality,  or  contingency  requires  the  subjunctive,”  etc. 
The  ”  logical  analysis,”  which  has  been  added  of  late  years  in 
French  schools,  is  also  remote  from  metaphysics,  consisting 
in  the  mere  breaking  of  a  sentence  into  its  parts. 

In  the  higher  classes  this  first  exerci.se  would  consist  in  a 
literary  or  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  text — of  the  degautice  in 
point  of  Latinity,  of  the  period,  of  figures  and,  even  in  this 
century,  though  more  and  more  rarely,  of  the  topica  dear  to 
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Cicero  and  not  unknown  to  Rain.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
analysis  of  the  whole  course  of  argument  and  of  the  formal 
parts  of  an  oration,  which  was  no  mere  class-day  exercise. 
In  general,  this  work  of  analysis  was  an  application  of  the 
precepts  already  learned.  It  formed  a  main  part  of  the  oral 
repetition  of  the  entire  text  in  class  and  was  accompanied, 
more  and  more  fully  with  each  advance  in  grade,  by  a  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  vernacular. 

III.  During  the  first  part  of  the  next  day’s  class,  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  their  turn  at  the  text.  'I'his  was  not  a  repetition  of 
the  teacher’s  pndcctio.  First,  the  student  who  was  called  on 
read  aloud  the  entire  sentence.  Then  he  gave  the  mot-a-mot 
or  word-for-word  translation,  as  literally  as  po.ssible,  putting 
each  Latin  word  before  the  French  equivalent  and  taking  the 
words  in  the  logical,  or  French,  order.  Finally,  without  re¬ 
peating  the  Latin,  he  translated  the  whole  sentence  into 
“  good  French.”  I  think  it  is  still  considered  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  French  college  to  see  that 
this  oral  translation  is  genuine  French  and  not  a  bodily  trans¬ 
ference  of  Latinisms  into  French  words. 

It  does  not  suit  my  purpo.se,  and  it  would  fill  a  small  vol¬ 
ume,  to  tell  the  various  “  industries  ”  by  which  the  living 
teacher  makes  sure  that  each  pupil  is  thoroughly  exercised  in 
the  text  of  the  author.  The  running  fire  of  parsing  down 
the  class,  the  public  correction  of  the  written  exercises,  the 
word-criticism  in  the  lower  classes  and  the  literary  criticism 
in  the  higher,  may  be  imagined,  not  only  here  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exercises  yet  to  be  described.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  French  teachers  as  a  rule  seem  to 
make  it  a  point  to  bring  in  everywhere  the  minutest  observa¬ 
tions  and  controversies  concerning  the  details  of  their  own 
language.  That  this  is  appreciated  by  the  students  would 
appear  from  their  gravest  pos.sible  criticism  of  a  teacher — 
“  He  does  not  know  his  French!  ” 

IV.  The  second  written  exercise  would  be  a  translation  of 
some  portion  of  the  text  into  “  goorl  French.”  A  passage 
was  chosen  having  some  literary  completeness,  such  as  an 
entire  letter  of  Cicero,  or  a  description  or  narration  contained 
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in  a  paragraph  of  an  oration.  As  the  pralectio  of  the  teacher 
went  forward  daily  in  the  author,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  subjecting  the  whole  text  to  the  four  or  five  written  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  week.  These  were  intended  to  secure  exact  study 
of  parts,  which  would  be  continued  for  the  remainder  in  the 
oral  repetitions  in  class. 

The  written  translation  was  made  only  after  the  prescribed 
portion  of  the  text  had  already  been  repeated — mot-d-mot, 
“  good  French,”  analysis,  and  all — in  study-time  and  in  class. 
It  was  also  an  approved  habit  that  each  of  these  written  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  kept  within  the  week’s  text.  Thus,  the  Mon¬ 
day  prcelectio  would  supply  the  matter  of  the  written  analysis, 
of  the  Tuesday  oral  repetition,  and  of  the  written  translation 
if  that  were  given  out  for  the  next  exercise.  The  analysis 
would  naturally  set  the  week’s  work  going;  but  a  live  teacher 
would  vary  the  days  of  the  other  exercises  in  order  to  profit 
better  by  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  text.  The 
written  translation  was  practically  an  exercise  in  French 
prose  composition,  and  it  was  criticised  and  corrected  as 
such.  The  observations  made  at  the  public  correction  of 
these  exercises  bore  especially  on  French  habits  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  distinct  from  the  manner  of  the  Latin  text.  This  was 
also  done  in  regard  to  differences  of  literary  form.  Thus 
from  Cicero’s  Letters  (once  a  favorite  text-book  of  the  lower 
classes)  the  use  of  “  Dear  Terentia  ”  and  “  My  dear  Brutus,” 
with  the  wealth  of  closing  formulas  in  which  French  letter- 
writers  delight,  would  be  learned. 

Everywhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  scrupulous  attention  is  paid 
by  the  teacher  to  the  spelling,  use  of  capitals  and  division  of 
syllables,  and  punctuation  of  all  written  exercises.  The  ac¬ 
complished  teacher  is  also  recognized  by  the  orderly  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  pupils’  work.  Elementary  items  are  that  all 
should  use  the  same  size  of  paper,  with  a  like  margin  for  the 
corrections  and  the  writer’s  name  in  the  same  comer  of  the 
page.  One  side  only  of  the  leaf  is  written  on,  as  for  the 
•press.  These  details,  which  may- seem  trivial,  are  yet  of  the 
same  importance  to  the  student  as  the  corresponding  literary 
habits  are  to  the  formed  man. 
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V.  Until  well  on  into  this  century,  Latin  composition  was 
made  an  exercise  based  on  the  author.  Except,  perhaps,  in 
the  Jesuit  colleges,  this  has  now  been  abandoned  for  a  gradu- 
atetl  course  of  printed  themes,  doubtless  to  save  the  teacher 
the  trouble  of  picking  out  his  own  exercises  from  the  class 
text.  But  the  old  exercise,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  still 
used  for  vernacular  composition.  This  makes  the  French 
author  as  much  a  means  of  literary  training  as  the  Latin  text¬ 
book  itself.  It  may  be  said  that  the  unity  of  this  literary 
training,  which  persists  after  all  the  modifications  of  three 
centuries,  consists  in  the  use  of  an  author  as  the  students’ 
model  and  subject  of  exercise. 

The  committing  of  long  passages  to  memory  from  the 
authors,  Latin  and  French,  explained  in  class  is  universal;  and 
“  unseen  ”  texts  are  dictated.  Various  exercises  of  composi¬ 
tion,  following  the  text  of  the  author  read  in  class,  come 
under  the  general  head  of  “  imitation.”  This  is  the  name 
still  used  in  books  of  “  models  ”  and  exercises  published  by 
professors  of  the  University  of  France  in  the  first  part  of  this 
century.  There  was  the  servile  imitation,  which  copied 
exactly  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence,  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  principal  words  others  belonging  to  a  new 
subject.  Or,  again,  the  student  was  made  to  put  an  entire 
thought,  which  was  often  dictated  to  him,  into  the  mold  of  a 
period  marked  out  in  the  author.  Such  exercises,  which 
have  been  used  from  the  time  of  Cicero  in  acquiring  Latin 
style,  have  their  comical  echo  in  the  pcnsees  fines  I  have  heard 
demanded  from  the  pupils  of  the  new  lycees  of  young  girls. 
Paragraphs,  with  a  proper  varying  of  the  sentences  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  collocation  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  were  “  imitated  ” 
in  the  same  way,  in  Latin  and  in  French.  The  exercise 
gradually  became  freer  with  the  student’s  progress.  But,  to 
the  end,  his  narrations,  descriptions,  and  the  diseours,  both 
Latin  and  French,  which  prepared  him  for  the  final  examina¬ 
tion,  were  written  with  definite  models  before  him. 

The  professors  of  rhetoric  follow  much  the  same  methcnl. 
to  this  day  in  the  vernacular.  It  is  often  objected  that  these 
exercises  are  mechanical  and  destroy  the  originality  of  the 
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student’s  talent.  A  sufficient  answer  would  be  to  point,  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  to  the  classical  qualities  of  French  style — 
qualities  which  are  possessed  by  nearly  every  writer  of  the 
language.  It  is  well,  however,  to  add  that,  while  originality 
may  be  a  merit  in  the  matter  to  be  expressed,  it  is  often  a 
mere  sign  of  incompetence  in  the  expression  itself. 

There  were  yet  other  exercises,  often  done  orally,  which 
practiced  the  student  in  the  author’s  language  and  style,  but 
which  also  demanded  constant  reference  to  the  vernacular. 
They  consisted,  for  example,  in  choosing  out  idiomatic  turns 
of  speech  and  happy  expression,  in  varying  sentences  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  force  of  collocation  or  the  use  of  synonyms  and 
circumlocutions,  in  giving  a  literal  expression  to  figures.  To 
reproduce  a  poetic  passage — such  as  the  death  of  Laocoon — 
in  prose  was  a  favorite  method  of  composition.  Exercises  of 
this  kind,  varied  endlessly  by  the  trained  teacher,  have  evi¬ 
dently  a  purely  literary  end  in  view:  a  copious  diction  and 
ready  handling  of  form.  They  may  be  partly  responsible  for 
that  indulgence  in  commonplace,  in  abstractions,  generali¬ 
ties,  and  cut-and-dried  phrases,  which  distinguishes  the  intel¬ 
lectual  make-up  of  the  French.  In  reply  it  might  be  said 
that  elsewhere  mediocrity  is  commonplace  without  literary 
form;  and  that  all  the  better  French  writers  show  an  ade¬ 
quacy  of  style  to  thought  which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain 
outside  of  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity  and  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  other  modern  literatures. 

To  sum  up  the  school  training  thus  imperfectly  described, 
a  few  plain  statements  may  be  made  of  its  leading  principle 
and  methods,  of  its  claims  and  actual  results.  A  comparison 
with  other  systems  will  show  its  merits  and  defects. 

1.  The  aim  of  the  secondary  education  is  to  teach  the 
growing  mind  to  think  and  to  express  thought. 

2.  The  means  to  this  end  is  the  study  of  “  classical  ” 
authors.  To  such  study  the  “  few  precepts  ”  of  grammar  or 
rhetoric  are  sub.servient,  the  text  of  the  authors  furnishes  the 
"  many  examples,”  while  the  teacher  bases  on  the  text  the 

very  much  exercise  ”  which  makes  the  study  effective. 

3.  The  teacher  cannot  remain  a  benevolent  hearer  of  reci- 
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tations  prqjared  by  the  students  without  his  help.  He  is 
forced  to  work,  not  only  with  the  class,  but  with  each  student 
whom  he  “  exercises.” 

4.  Such  a  training  is  supposed  to  verify  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  the  cultivation  of  art.  “  If 
we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  con¬ 
versant  with  the  inventions  of  others  that  we  learn  to  invent.” 
The  study  of  authors  (at  once  “  authorities  ”  and  “  models  ”) 
aims  at  leading  the  student  on,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the 
final  period  ”  that  emancipates  him  from  subjection  to  any 
authority,  but  what  he  shall  himself  judge  to  be  supported  by 
reason.” 

5.  In  practice,  the  students  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  France  have  been  trained  in  this  way  for  three 
centuries.  In  no  other  modem  nation  is  the  habit  of  clear 
thinking,  with  the  correct  and  forcible  use  of  language,  so 
nearly  universal  among  all  classes  of  the  people  except  the 
absolutely  illiterate. 

It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  consider  further  the  oft- 
repeated  criticism  of  French  methods  as  being  too  mechan¬ 
ical  and  “not  sufficiently  calculated  to  stimulate  independence 
and  originality.”  It  is  possible  that  these  virtues  are  with¬ 
out  the  scope  of  the  secondary  education  or  depend  on  other 
things  than  the  training  of  schools. 

Stoddard  Dewey 

Paris.  Franck 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  mission  of  this  institution  in 
view  of  the  beneficent  intent  of  Mr.  Peabody  when  he  devised 
his  princely  bequest,  my  statement  would  be  this:  To  aid  in 
the  formation  and  recruitment  of  a  teaching  profession  which 
should  devote  itself  to  the  cause  of  public-school  education 
in  the  South. 

As  between  public  education  and  private  education,  the 
former  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  modem  state, 
as  a  measure  of  self-preser\'ation,  has  made  itself  a  public  e<lu- 
cator.  Education  has  become  a  branch  of  the  public  service, 
maintained  and  supervised  at  public  expense,  and  teachers 
are  state  officials,  acting  under  legal  sanctions,  and  paid,  at 
least  in  part,  out  of  the  public  revenues.  There  is  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  schools  conducted  by  individuals,  or  by  religious 
denominations;  but  the  state  has  such  a  vital  interest  in  the 
quality  of  its  citizenship  that  it  has  become  the  dominant 
patron  of  education.  The  South  is  now  in  a  state  of  rapid 
transition  from  private  education  to  an  education  prescribed 
and  supported  by  public  authority;  and  the  great  problem  of 
the  day  is  the  creation  of  a  teaching  class  competent  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  branch  of  the  public  service  with  intelligence 
and  skill. 

There  will  never  be  a  teaching  profession  in  the  exclusive, 
compact  sense  in  which  there  is  a  legal  or  a  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  Teaching  is  a  profession  of  the  military  type.  As  all 
who  bear  arms  are  not  professional  soldiers,  so  all  who  teach 
are  not  professional  teachers.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
regular  and  the  volunteer,  the  former  educated  at  some  West 
Point,  the  other  trained  for  a  brief  service  in  some  camp  by 
official  experts.  The  regular  has  a  vocation,  and  remains 

*  'this  extract  from  Chancellor  Payne’s  forthcoming  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  is  printed,  with  pleasure,  by  request. 
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permanently  in  the  service  of  his  country;  the  volunteer’s 
service,  however  valuable  and  important  at  the  time,  is  merely 
an  incident  in  his  career.  The  institute,  the  training  class, 
and  the  county  normal  school  are  in  scholastic  life  what  the 
soldiers’  camp  is  in  military  life;  while  West  Point  and  An¬ 
napolis  are  typical  of  the  higher  institutions  devoted  to  the 
education  of  professional  teachers,  the  characteristic  feature 
of  whose  course  of  study  is  the  history  and  science  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  prime  function  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College  is  the  education  of  professional  teachers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  training  of  volunteer  teachers;  or,  in 
more  definite  terms,  the  preparation  of  men  and  women  to 
become  teachers  and  guides,  endowed  with  powers  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  command,  rather  than  the  preparation  of  men  and 
women  to  do  the  more  mechanical  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Of  course  all  the  men  educated  at  West  Point  do  not  be¬ 
come  actual  military  leaders,  but  the  course  of  education  is 
such  as  to  make  of  every  man  a  possible  leader — the  typical 
quality  aimed  at  is  leadership.  Similarly,  the  aim  of  normal 
schools  of  the  higher  type  is  leadership;  and,  while  it  is  not 
possible  for  all  their  graduates  to  reach  this  high  vocation,  it 
being  dependent  on  circumstance  as  well  as  on  ability,  tho.se 
who  fall  short  of  it  are  still  qualified  for  efficient  service  as 
subordinates. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prime,  the  fundamental 
qualification  for  teaching  service  of  high  value  is  scholarship. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  poor  teachers  who  are  good 
scholars,  certain  moral  or  mental  defects  operating  to  defeat 
success;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  one  need  hope  for  permanent 
and  growing  success  in  the  teaching  profession  without  the 
instincts  and  habits,  and  some  of  the  attainments,  of  the  real 
scholar.  To  secure  and  retain  professional  standing,  a 
teacher  must  earn  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  better 
educated  people  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The 
vocation  of  teaching  will  not  become  a  recognized  profession 
until  in  the  popular  mind  the  terms  “teacher”  and  “scholar’' 
become  synonymous.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
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“  trained  ”  teacher  adds  little  to  the  repute  of  the  teaching 
profession,  it  being  understood  that  “  training  ”  at  best  im¬ 
plies  mere  technique  or  manual  dexterity,  and  carries  with 
it  the  suspicion  of  shallow  learning;  just  as  elocution,  the 
noble  art  of  vocal  expression  and  interpretation,  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  through  the  performances  of  young  persons 
who  mistake  sound  for  sense  and  gesticulation  for  eloquence. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  has  set  in  strongly  toward  the  mechan¬ 
ical,  the  empirical,  the  practical.  This  spirit  has  become 
rampant  in  normal  schools.  Teachers  are  no  longer  to  be 
educated,  but  “  trained  and  this  “  training  ”  is  to  be  done 
in  “  laboratories.”  where  students  are  encouraged  to  operate 
on  children.  The  inevitable  but  deplorable  consequence  of 
this  fad  is  that  normal  schools  have  lost  the  respect  of  edu¬ 
cated  men.  and  it  is  very  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
a  teacher  ”  trained  ”  in  these  sclux)ls  is  a  man  or  woman  of 
slender  scholarship,  who  expects  to  succeed  by  “  devices  ” 
and  “  methods.”  There  seems  to  me  but  one  way  to  rescue 
the  vocation  of  teaching  from  this  false  position,  and  this  is 
to  return  toward  the  older  conception  that  a  teacher  must  be 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Over  the  entrance  of  every  nor¬ 
mal  school  there  should  be  this  legend:  “Teaching:  the 
noblest  of  the  Professions,  but  the  sorriest  of  Trades.” 

It  is  for  the  reasons  here  set  forth  in  outline  that  one  main 
line  of  my  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  Peabody  Nor¬ 
mal  College  is  the  purpose  to  make  some  degree  of  liberal 
learning  the  professional  endowment  of  each  graduate;  to 
hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  teachers  are  to  be  educatefl 
rather  than  trained,  and  that  scholarly  habits  and  instincts  are 
of  more  value  than  empirical  devices  and  methods.  Seeing 
that  the  teachers  are  the  real  guardians  of  the  State,  why 
should  we  set  for  them  a  lower  standard  of  attainment  than 
that  which  Plato  pre.scribes  for  the  guardians  of  his  ideal 
republic?  “  Lovers,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the 
whole;  who  have  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  are 
curious  to  learn  and  are  never  satisfied;  who  have  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  mind,  and  are  the  spectators  of  all  time  and  all  exist¬ 
ence;  who  are  harmoniously  constituted;  of  a  well-pro- 
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portioned  and  gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move 
spontaneously  toward  the  true  being  of  everything;  who  have 
a  good  memory,  and  are  quick  to  learn ;  noble,  gracious,  the 
friends  of  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance.” ' 

Surely  this  ideal  is  scarcely  attainable  in  any  school  of  the 
present,  but  it  may  be  approached;  and  who  will  say  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  lure  our  pupils  forward  as  far  as  possible  on  this 
pleasant  way? 

But  a  school  may  be  addicted  to  liberal  learning  of  this 
high  type  and  still  not  be  a  school  for  the  professional  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  A  teacher  must  first  of  all  be  a  scholar  both 
in  attainment  and  spirit,  but  in  addition  to  that  knowledge 
which  every  well-educated  man  should  possess,  he  must  also 
have  that  special  and  specific  knowledge  which  distinguishes 
the  teacher  from  the  mere  scholar.  All  the  professions  stand 
in  the  same  case.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman, 
must  be  scholars,  but  each  must  also  have  that  special  knowl¬ 
edge  which  fits  him  for  the  practice  of  his  profession — 
knowledge  which  educated  men  in  general  need  not  have. 
There  is  knowledge  of  this  specific  sort  for  the  teacher’s 
professional  use,  and  it  is  this  which  differentiates  a  nor¬ 
mal  college  from  a  college  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  his¬ 
tory  and  the  science  of  education;  the  principles  of  school 
organization  and  school  management;  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  values;  school  hygiene  and  school  legislation;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rational  courses  of  study  for  schools  of  various 
grades;  the  principles  of  school  supervision — these  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  comprise  a  vast  field  of  study  and  constitute  a 
body  of  special  or  professional  knowledge  of  larger  volume 
than  that  which  enters  into  the  education  of  the  clergyman 
or  the  lawyer.  It  is  a  distinctive  aim  of  this  college  to  com¬ 
municate  to  its  .students  as  much  of  this  knowledge  as  its 
limited  teaching  force  makes  possible.  Our  scheme  of  in¬ 
struction  now  offers  ten  courses  of  professional  study  of  four 
months  each.  Five  of  these  courses  are  required  of  every 
student  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  while  the  other  five  are 
optional  or  elective.  Additional  courses  of  professional  in- 
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struction  would  be  offered  if  a  larger  teaching  force  would 
allow  it;  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  nor¬ 
mal  school  in  the  country  offers  a  course  of  study  that  is  more 
truly  professional,  or  that  gives  its  students  a  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  high  grade  of  teaching  service. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a  liberal  art  is  to 
teach  the  essential  doctrines  and  principles  that  underlie  that 
art.  Law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  taught  on  this  plan. 
It  is  legal  science  that  the  student  learns  at  the  law  school; 
and  it  is  out  of  this  science,  on  the  occasion  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  that  he  must  evolve  his  art.  At  the  medical  college  it 
is  the  science  of  medicine  that  the  student  learns.  He  may 
vi.'-it  patients  with  his  preceptor,  and  may  witness  surgical 
operations  at  the  clinic;  but  while  a  student,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  administer  medicine  to  the  sick,  nor  to  practice  surgery 
upon  the  wounded.  It  is  out  of  his  science  and  his  observa¬ 
tion,  when  his  professional  course  is  terminated,  that  he  must 
evolve  his  art.  In  those  vocations  in  which  the  hand  is  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned,  the  handicrafts  and  trades,  an  art  is  doubt¬ 
less  best  learned  empirically,  by  assiduous  manual  practice; 
but  in  those  higher  employments  where  the  major  or  ex¬ 
clusive  effort  is  mental  or  spiritual,  an  art  is  best  learned  by 
first  compassing  the  science  which  underlies  it.  Now  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  almost  purely  spiritual  act  or  art,  scarcely  involving 
the  manual  or  muscular  dexterities  at  all,  but  in  its  real 
essence  closely  akin  to  the  supremest  of  human  arts,  the  art 
of  lofty  living;  but  it  is  the  procedure  in  all  ethical  systems 
first  to  master  a  theory  of  life,  and  then  to  evolve  out  of  it, 
through  daily  experience,  a  corre.sponding  art  of  living.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  pure  precept  or  doctrine,  first  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  learned  on  authority  and  then  expanded  into 
all  the  phases  of  righteous  living.  “  First  know  and  then 
do,”  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  precepts  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  turn  aside  from  such 
misleading  cant  as  “  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,”  and  recast  our 
modes  of  teaching  on  the  basis  of  a  principle  that  is  catholic 
and  statesmanlike.  Whether  in  the  making  of  a  horseshoe 
or  in  the  construction  of  a  treaty,  the  point  of  departure  is 
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knowledge;  and  as  we  rise  in  an  ascending  series  through  the 
grades  of  activity  lying  between  these  two  extremes,  the 
empirical  element  in  instruction  gradually  diminishes  until  in 
the  last  member  it  dwindles  to  the  zero  point.  In  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  human  activities  teaching  is  to  be  classified  with 
statesmanship  rather  than  with  blacksmithing. 

A  school  of  children  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  to  a  normal  school.  In  most  cases  this  supple¬ 
mentary  school  is  employed  as  an  experimental  or  practice 
school  (now  known  in  Hn  de  sidcle  terms  as  a  “  laboratory  ”), 
in  which  students  are  supposed  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  teaching;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  simply  a  well- 
organized  and  well-taught  school,  in  which  students  observe 
models  of  good  school  work  as  done  by  competent  teachers, 
and  known  as  a  model  school,  or  school  of  observation.  The 
Peabody  Normal  College  has  such  a  supplementary  school, 
containing  about  three  hundred  pupils,  representing  eleven 
grades  of  the  typical  public  school,  occupying  five  school¬ 
rooms,  and  taught  by  five  teachers.  It  is  employed,  not  as  a 
practice  school,  experimental  school,  or  “  laboratory,”  in 
which  students  experiment  on  children  and  thus  “  learn  to 
do  by  doing,”  but  as  a  school  that  may  serve  students  as  a 
model  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  reproduce  in  their 
own  practice,  and  which  represents  to  them,  in  the  concrete, 
what  the  theory  of  the  school  had  before  represented  to  them 
in  the  abstract. 

My  objections  to  the  use  of  the  supplementary  school  as  a 
“  laboratory  ”  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  school  taught  by  a  rapid  succession  of  pupil  teachers 
cannot  be  a  school  worthy  of  imitation  and  reproduction. 

2.  Insistence  on  technique  tends  to  defeat  the  culture  aim 
of  education.  If  study  is  to  beget  scholarly  instincts  and 
habits,  knowledge  must  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  repose. 

3.  The  formal  prescriptions  and  arid  critici.sms  of  the  train¬ 
ing  school  foster  a  dreary  and  lifeless  routine  that  defeats  the 
main  purpose  of  education — the  love  of  learning  and  the 
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quickening  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Teachers  and  pupils 
attain  freedom  only  through  truth,  and  the  larger  the  truth 
the  greater  the  freedom.  Rules  have  their  place  in  education, 
but  they  should  follow  principles,  not  precede  them,  and 
much  less  supersede  them.  When  teachers  are  very  igno¬ 
rant,  rules  are  doubtless  more  serviceable  than  general  prin¬ 
ciples;  but  in  a  school  where  professional  teachers  are  being 
educated  such  ignorance  is  not  to  be  presumed. 

4.  Except  under  extraordinary  conditions  an  experimental 
school  cannot  give  to  students  what  may  be  called  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  honest  sense  of  this  term,  much  less  an  amount  of 
practice  equivalent  to  an  apprenticeship  in  teaching.  After 
what  term  of  service  may  one  be  called  an  experienced 
teacher?  The  very  lowest  minimum  that  would  seem  to  me 
to  justify  such  a  declaration  would  be  ten  weeks,  or  fifty  days 
of  five  hours  each,  making  tw’O  hundred  and  fifty  hours  in  the 
aggregate.  Let  us  suppose  each  of  the  five  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Winthrop  Model  School  to  devote  three  hours 
a  day  to  practice  work.  This  would  yield  seventy-five  hours 
a  week,  three  hundred  hours  a  month,  or  two  thousand  four 
hundred  hours  a  year.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  to  share  this  opportunity,  so  that  the  maximum 
experience  of  each  student  is  only  twenty  hours,  or  four  days. 
In  other  words,  it  would  require  a  school  of  ten  times  our 
present  teaching  force  to  afford  our  students  the  minimum 
of  practice  that  would  constitute  an  experience  in  teaching. 
I  know  of  no  normal  school  provided  with  a  supplementary 
school  large  enough  to  furnish  its  pupils  with  enough  prac¬ 
tice  work  to  constitute  a  real  experience  in  teaching.  It  is 
almost  a  pure  illusion  to  regard  a  few  days  of  such  practice 
work  as  a  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

5.  At  best,  the  conditions  under  which  this  experience  is 
gained  are  so  peculiar,  so  abnormal,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  real 
help.  There  is  no  virtue  in  experience  f>er  se;  it  may  be  very 
helpful  or  it  may  be  very  harmful,  all  depending  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  takes  place.  In  order  that  a  young 
teacher  may  turn  his  experience  to  profitable  account,  the 
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following  conditions  should  be  supplied;  The  school,  or  the 
class,  should  be  his  own;  he  should  work  in  the  light  of  some 
clearly  conceived  principle;  there  should  be  present  to  his 
mind  some  ideal  as  a  model  for  imitation;  he  should  work 
with  composure,  with  nothing  to  stimulate  his  self-conscious¬ 
ness;  whatever  criticism  is  passed  on  his  work  should  be  spar¬ 
ing  and  judicious,  and  administered  in  private. 

In  the  practice  school  the  class  taught  by  the  student  is 
not  his  own;  it  very  recently  came  to  him  from  a  fellow- 
student,  and  will  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  student. 
He  teaches  in  the  presence  of  official  critics,  pencil  and  note¬ 
book  in  hand,  who  are  present  for  the  express  purpose  of 
criticising,  and  who,  therefore,  must  criticise.  These  critics 
being  his  fellow-students,  what  probability  is  there  that  their 
criticisms  will  be  wise  and  just?  Besides,  what  chance  is 
there  that  the  work  of  this  tyro  will  be  done  with  serenity  and 
composure?  What  veteran  teacher  would  expect  to  succeed 
in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  official  critics?  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  this  practice  teaching  in  normal  schools  of  the  best 
class,  and  I  have  purposely  understated  the  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  students  attempt  to  learn  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  these  pedagogical  “  laboratories.” 

An  easy  calculation  has  shown  that  our  supplementary 
school  of  children  cannot  furnish  our  large  classes  with  prac¬ 
tice  work  enough  to  constitute  even  the  semblance  of  real 
experience,  but  it  is  large  enough  and  complete  enough  to 
serve  as  a  concrete  whole  to  be  observed,  studied,  and  imi¬ 
tated.  This  is  the  original  notion  and  intent  of  a  normal 
school;  that  is,  a  school  organized  and  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  as  a  norma,  measure  or  pattern,  by  which  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  try  their  own  schools.*  Naturally,  students  will 
teach  as  they  have  been  taught,  and  their  first  impulse  will  be 
to  make  their  schools  like  the  one  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar;  and  if  the  students  of  a  normal  school  were  all  des¬ 
tined  to  organize  normal  schools  of  their  own,  no  other  rule 
or  pattern  would  be  necessary;  but  as  other  and  different 

’  Normal  School,  a  school  whose  methods  of  instruction  are  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  imitation  (Webster). 
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schools  will  require  their  skill,  a  supplementary  school  for 
observation  and  study  becomes  a  necessity.  Without  such 
a  corrective  and  guide,  a  college  education  might  disqualify 
a  student  for  work  in  a  primary  or  a  secondary  school.  The 
importance  of  having  a  wholesome  school,  well  graded,  well 
governed,  and  well  taught,  as  an  organization  to  be  studied 
and  comprehended,  will  readily  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  probably  three-fourths  of  our  students  had  never  seen 
such  a  school  previous  to  their  entering  college.  To  all  such 
our  Model  School  is  a  concrete,  living  object-lesson. 

In  the  school,  as  in  the  Church  and  in  the  state,  there  is  the 
conservative  party,  holding  that  the  roots  of  all  true  progress 
reach  far  back  into  the  soil  of  the  past;  that  there  should  be 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  life;  that  a  better  future  is  to  be 
a  gradual  and  equable  evolution  out  of  a  good  past ;  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  reformer  is  to  interpret  with  becoming  rev¬ 
erence  and  modesty  the  past  achievements  of  the  good  and 
the  wise:  and  the  radical  party,  holding  that  revolution  is  the 
main  instrument  of  progress;  that  the  first  and  main  duty  of 
the  reformer  is  to  destroy;  that  each  new  generation  must 
discover  for  itself  by  experiment  and  induction  the  principles 
of  human  conduct;  and  that  universal  unrest  is  the  sign  and 
condition  of  human  progress. 

Listening  merely  to  the  noise  that  is  made  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  by  the  loud-voiced  and  not  over-modest  re¬ 
former,  we  might  conclude  that  the  school  is  in  a  very  bad 
way,  that  nothing  has  really  been  settled  in  the  way  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods,  but  that  the  whole  scholastic  regime  is  to 
be  created  de  novo.  A  striking  phenomenon  of  the  times  is 
a  rapid  succession  of  educational  fads,  some  philosophical, 
some  methodical,  some  enduring  for  a  season,  others  disap¬ 
pearing  after  a  fitful  effort  to  maintain  an  existence.  A 
favorite  vocable  to  conjure  with  has  been  “  Apperception.” 
It  is  sufficiently  vague  to  be  attractive,  and  sufficiently  indefi¬ 
nite  to  accommodate  different  shades  of  interpretation. 
Competing,  but  less  fortunate  fads,  have  been  “  Concentra¬ 
tion,”  “Interest,”  and  “Congruity.”  These  form  a  sprightly 
troop  of  hobbies,  each  for  a  season  the  favorite  of  an  enthusi- 
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astic  group,  but  all  the  subjects  of  unforeseen  and  vexatious 
mishaps.  No  one  can  predict  the  events  of  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  course  will  certainly  have  its  varied  attractions. 
This  is  the  way  we  go;  but  what  a  pity  that  the  noblest  of  the 
professions  should  be  subject  to  such  ignoble  conditions  of 
growth ! 

Just  now  the  hobby  of  the  normal  school  is  the  so-called 
“  laboratory.”  This  term,  deliberately  chosen,  marks  the 
height  or  the  depth  of  the  experimental  method  as  applied  to 
education.  The  name  is  pathetically  suggestive.  Children 
are  material,  and  on  this  material  young  men  and  women  are 
to  operate  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in 
infant  psychology,  and  of  learning  the  art  of  teaching  by  the 
experimental  method.  As  vivisection,  so  much  in  vogue  in 
biology,  rediscovers  from  year  to  year,  at  the  cost  of  number¬ 
less  lives,  what  is  well  known  in  physiology;  so  the  “  peda¬ 
gogical  laboratory  ”  rediscovers  truths  in  the  mental  life  that 
in  one  form  or  another  have  been  well  known  for  centuries. 
It  is  barely  conceivable  that,  after  countless  experiments  and 
disasters,  some  essentially  new  truth  may  be  added  to  what  is 
already  known;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  in  each 
bushel  of  new  chaff  there  will  be  found  only  the  one  grain 
that  in  kind  is  as  old  as  the  Pharaohs  and  their  mummies.  It 
is  so  easy  to  assume  that  there  are  no  ancient  landmarks 
which  our  forefathers  have  set!  So  modern  and  so  scientific 
for  each  callow  scholar  to  mark  off  the  highways  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  milestones  of  his  own  devising!  But  the  supreme 
pity  is  that  this  laboratory  method  as  applied  to  education 
may  become  sporadic,  and  so,  little  by  little,  unsettle  and  cor¬ 
rupt  public  opinion  as  it  bears  on  human  interests  of  such 
infinite  moment  that  no  method  should  be  tolerated  which  is 
not  conservative  and  cautious.  Seeing  that  education  is  the 
architectonic  or  master  art,  it  should  be  the  most  conservative 
of  all  the  arts;  of  all  human  institutions  the  school  should  be 
the  one  the  least  addicted  to  change,  the  least  exposed  to  in¬ 
novations.  To  be  conservative  is  to  be  neither  stationary  nor 
retrogressive,  but  to  be  wisely  circumspect  and  cautious  while 
adapting  old  methods  to  new  needs.  It  is  the  school  that  is 
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piloting  the  race  across  the  centuries,  and  its  hands  should 
ever  be  held  firmly  on  the  helm,  and  its  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  compass.  In  such  a  voyage  experiments  in  navigation 
are  not  only  perilous,  but  criminal. 

I  may  have  taken  too  much  space  to  say  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  your  college  it  has  been  my  set  purpose  to  impress 
upon  it  the  spirit  of  a  wise  conservatism,  to  inspire  all  its  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  decent  respect  for  what  they  inherit  from  the 
past,  and  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  create  better  conditions 
of  life  for  their  successors  on  the  earth. 
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TEXT-HOOKS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORV^ 

In  submitting  to  the  Association  the  first  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Text-books,  it  seems  proper  that  a  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Committee  have  proceeded 
should  first  be  made. 

The  Committee  early  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  prac¬ 
tical,  rather  than  a  purely  theoretical,  treatment  of  the  field 
allotted  to  it  was  not  only  most  in  hannony  with  the 
examples  set  in  previous  meetings  of  the  Association,  but  was 
also  likely  to  prove  of  most  interest  and  value  to  teachers, 
whether  within  or  without  our  own  membership.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  decided  to  choose  for  the  first  report  a  particular 
portion  of  the  historical  field  now  generally  cultivated  by  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  to  examine  critically  a  selected  list  of  text¬ 
books  in  that  field,  and  to  offer  such  observations  on  the 
general  text-book  situation  in  that  department  as  seemed 
either  naturally  suggested  or  particularly  called  for  by  our 
investigations. 

For  the  present  report  the  Committee  have  chosen  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  A  number  of  well-known  text-books  have  been 
carefully  examined,  in  accordance  with  an  uniform  plan,  and 
some  of  the  results  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  which  has  been 
placed  in  your  hands.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
list  of  books  chosen  makes  no  pretensions  to  completeness; 
indeed,  it  probably  includes  less  than  half  of  the  text-books 
in  American  history  still  used,  more  or  less  widely,  in  the 
schools.  The  aim  has  been,  rather,  to  make  the  list  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  general  average  of  books  now  in  use,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  England.  It  will  be  found  to  comprise  most  of 

'  This  report,  with  the  accompanying  notes,  was  presented  by  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Text-Books  to  the  New  England  History  Teachers’  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  Boston,  October  15,  1898. 
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the  recent  and  I)est-kno\vn  manuals,  together  with  some 
older  and  less  valuable  ones,  which,  because  either  of  their 
wide  use  or  of  their  typical  character,  it  seemed  well  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  W  ith  a  single  exception,  the  list  is  limited  to  narrative 
text-books  covering  the  whole  period  of  American  history. 
The  Committee  would  have  been  glad  to  widen  the  scope  of 
their  inquiry,  and  to  have  included  not  only  as  complete  a  list 
as  could  be  made  of  text-books  now  in  tbe  market,  but  also 
lists  of  books  dealing  with  special  periods,  topical  analyses  for 
class  use,  reference  manuals  for  teachers,  and  the  like;  but  the 
labor  involved  in  such  an  undertaking,  together  with  the  fact 
that,  from  unavoidable  causes,  the  full  working  force  of  the 
Committee  has  not  been  available,  compelled  us  to  deal  at 
present  with  but  a  j)ortion  of  the  field. 

In  the  pre))aration  of  the  notes  now  submitted,  we  have 
chosen  to  impose  upon  ourselves  Certain  definite  restrictions. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  .good  reason  why  the  Committee 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a  select  group  of  book- 
reviewers,  and  assume  to  relieve  teachers  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  standard  periodicals  in  which  worthy  publications 
are  regularly  apprai.sed.  Nor  have  we  felt  that  we  ought  either 
to  praise  or  to  condemn  any  book  as  a  whole;  for  to  do  so 
would  turn  the  report  into  a  free  advertisement  for  authors 
and  publishers.  On  the  other  hand,  most  teachers  are  glad 
to  know,  from  a  disinterested  source,  something  of  the  for¬ 
mal  make-up  of  a  book  before  deciding  upon  its  possible 
adoption — its  size,  its  equipment  of  maps,  illustrations,  and 
pedagogical  aids;  its  distribution  of  .space  among  the  broad 
divisions  of  the  subject;  its  positive  limitations  or  deficiencies, 
if  it  have  any,  and  the  grade  of  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
The  notes  now  before  you  aim  to  answer,  briefly  and  con¬ 
cisely.  some  of  these  (piestions.  To  suppose  that  they  will 
relieve  the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of  f>er.sonally  examin¬ 
ing  any  book,  before  adopting  it  for  his  cla.ss,  is  wholly  to 
misinterpret  the  intentions  of  the  Committee;  but  we  have 
hoped  that  the  notes  might  help  teachers  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  cared  to  examine  a  book  at  all. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the  appointment  by 
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this  Association  of  a  committee  on  text-books  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  assuming  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  text-books 
in  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools.  Occasional  re¬ 
marks  in  previous  meetings  of  the  Association,  however, 
together  with  similar  expressions  elsewhere,  from  time  to 
time,  seem  to  indicate  that  such  an  assumption  would  not  be 
universally  indorsed,  and  that  to  some  teachers,  at  least,  the 
text-book  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  an  evil,  to  be  toler¬ 
ated  because  of  present  human  weakness,  but  for  deliverance 
from  which  one  should  earnestly  pray.  If  such  were  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view,  then  the  function  of  the  Committee  might  per¬ 
haps  best  be  performed  by  displaying,  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Association,  a  suitably  inscribed  banner,  on  which  the  words, 
“  Down  with  the  text-bcK)k!  ”  should  have  chief  place. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  subscribe  to  such  an  extreme 
view  of  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  history  has 
long  proceeded  under  great  and  serious  disadvantages.  The 
text-books  have  often  been  crudely  put  together,  partial  or 
inaccurate  in  their  statements,  ill  balanced  and  misleading  in 
their  general  treatment.  It  is  ecpially  true  that,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  of  interest  in  the  so- 
called  library  or  laboratory  method,  and  that  the  place  and 
meaning  of  histor\'  in  the  school  curriculum  have  greatly 
widened.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  prevalence  of  inade¬ 
quate  text-books,  however  annoying,  or  the  introduction  of 
newer  methods,  however  valuable,  have  placed  the  text-book, 
as  such,  in  the  catalogue  of  things  no  longer  needed:  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  text-book  is  of  indis¬ 
pensable  usefulness  in  the  elementary  study  of  any  historical 
field.  The  day  has,  to  be  sure,  gone  by  when  a  completely 
satisfactory  pre.sentation  of  the  subject  is  to  be  sought  for 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  book;  but  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  may  never  come  when  teachers  or  pupils  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  discard  scholarly  attempts  to  sum  up  for 
them  the  assured  knowledge  in  their  chosen  field.  It  is  no 
true  spirit  of  historical  research  which  is  willing  to  accept 
only  such  statements  of  fact  as  the  student  himself  has  per¬ 
sonally  investigated;  it  is,  rather,  an  essential  trait  of  the 
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mcxlern  historical  student  that,  while  he  asserts  his  right  to 
investigate  any  question  for  himself,  he  does  not  exercise  that 
right  save  where  he  has  reason  to  doubt  the  thoroughness  or 
sufficiency  of  the  work  of  others. 

The  Committee,  without  expressing  any  opinion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  methods  of  study,  are  unanimous  in  favoring  the 
largest  possible  use  of  collateral  reading  and  the  largest 
training  in  methcKls  of  historical  investigation  which 
time  will  permit.  They  cannot,  however,  as  has  been  said, 
think  that  the  study  of  history  in  elementary  schools  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  text-books.  Beyond  all  question,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  assured  fact  in  the  field  of  American  history ; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  devoted  labors  of  many  trained  inves¬ 
tigators:  it  is  not  open  to  cavil  or  dispute;  to  doubt  it  is  to 
write  one’s  self  down  a  fool.  So  much  of  this  bcnly  of  fact 
as  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  classroom,  the  pupil  is  clearly 
entitled  to  have  presented  to  him  in  usable  and  labor-saving 
form.  The  revolt  against  text-books  is  in  reality  a  revolt 
against  hard,  formal,  lifeless  methods  of  teaching,  which  re¬ 
duced  history  to  a  dreary  succession  of  names  and  dates,  and 
made  repetition  of  an  author’s  phrases  a  sufficient  criterion  of 
historical  knowledge.  The  trouble  is  not  in  being  obliged  to 
use  a  text-book,  but  in  being  obliged  to  use  a  poor  one — not 
so  much  in  the  failure  of  the  writer  to  present  his  matter 
properly  as  in  the  often-time  failure  of  the  teacher  to  bring 
the  subject-matter  of  the  book  into  vital  connection  with  the 
pupil’s  mind. 

The  limitations  of  text-books  in  American  history  have 
been  made  very  apparent  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry.  A  large  number  of  manuals 
still  extensively  used  are,  in  their  judgment,  little  adapted  to 
the  work  they  profess  to  do.  The  older  style  of  text-book 
was  a  curious  product.  Its  author  was  frequently  a  literary 
hack,  ready  to  compile  a  dictionary,  annotate  a  classical  text, 
or  write  an  algebra,  as  occasion  offered.  Of  special  training 
in  history  he  had  none;  but  he  had  read  a  good  deal,  had  a 
number  of  apt  stories  at  his  command,  and  made  up  for  his 
limited  knowledge  by  a  vivid  and  pliable  imagination.  To 
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such  a  writer,  the  preparation  of  a  school  book  in  American 
history  was  an  easy  task.  Details  aside,  the  general  formula 
was  quite  unvarying.  Say  nothing  about  tbe  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  continent,  but  extol  tbe  virtues  of  the  noble  In¬ 
dian;  dwell  on  the  brilliant  intellect,  the  undaunted  courage, 
and  the  magnificent  faith  of  Columbus,  the  hardships  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  grim  sternness  of  the  Puritans,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Quakers,  and  the  quaintness  of  the  Dutch;  show  how  the 
Revolution  was  due  solely  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the 
British,  and  how  Washington  and  Franklin  had,  in  supreme 
degree,  all  the  virtues  ever  exhibited  by  men  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  spheres,  and  not  a  single  fault;  characterize  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  “  the  greatest  product  of  the  human  mind,”  but  avoid 
much  reference  to  it  after  its  adoption;  cut  up  the  period 
after  1789  into  four-year  morsels,  and  give  to  the  mastication 
of  each  about  the  same  amount  of  space;  dwell  on  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  England  after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  glorious 
victories  of  the  war  of  1812,  not  omitting  mention  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  cotton  bales  and  Perry’s  green-timber  fleet ;  show  what 
a  lovely  thing  the  era  of  good  feeling  was,  and  how  the  South 
went  all  wrong  about  nullification,  slavery,  and  the  Civil  War; 
add  in  an  appendix  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a  list  of  Presidents;  and  then  enliven  the 
whole  by  a  profusion  of  fancy  pictures,  including  “  Washing¬ 
ton  Crossing  the  Delaware,”  “  A  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,” 
“  An  Emigrant  Train,”  and  “  Welcome.  Englishmen!  ” — and 
you  had  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  the  training  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  patriots. 

On  such  stuff  were  many  of  us  fed  in  our  youth. 

It  is  still,  unfortunately,  true  that  authors  can  be  found  to 
write,  and  publishers  to  print,  text-books  framed  after  such  a 
model;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  their  productions 
are  no  longer  received  with  the  favor  they  once  were,  and 
that  their  early  disappearance,  save  perhaps  in  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  may  confidently  be  hoped  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Committee  have  been  impressed  with  the  generally  high 
character  of  recent  text-books  in  this  department.  The 
average  ones  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  best  of  a  gen- 
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eration  aj^o.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  work  of 
specialists,  who  are  not  less  able  to  write  a  larj^e  hook  because 
they  have  chosen  to  write  a  small  one.  One  no  long’er  ex¬ 
pects  arbitrary  outlines,  or  dry  and  formal  statements,  much 
less  the  biased  emphasis  so  often  mistaken  for  patriotism. 
Our  text-book  writers,  as  a  rule,  now  tell  only  the  truth,  and 
tell  as  much  of  it  as  the  immature  mind  can  assimilate;  they 
strive  after  solidity  of  substance  as  well  as  attractiveness  of 
form;  and  they  view  the  pupil  as  a  person  naturally  interested 
in  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  world,  rather  than  as  a  child 
to  whom  the  accpiisition  of  knowledge  is  always  and  forever 
a  dull  and  grievous  task. 

In  the  various  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  a  satis¬ 
factory  text-book  in  American  history,  it  may  frankly  be  said 
that  recent  writers  show  many  intimations  of  approaching 
perfection.  The  extent  to  which  they  fall  short  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  teacher’s  disadvantage.  The  Committee  have 
hardly  felt  able  to  draw,  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  picture  of  the  ideal  text-book;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  kept  ever  before  them  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  the  book  he  uses;  that  a  teacher  with¬ 
out  an  individuality  of  his  own  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
teacher  at  all;  and  that  the  kind  of  pupils  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  time  and  facilities  available  for  the  work,  are  factors 
of  which  no  one  book  can  take  universal  account.  In  criti¬ 
cising,  accordingly,  the  list  of  books  selected,  the  Committee 
have  sought  rather  to  keep  in  mind  certain  characteristics 
which,  in  their  judgment,  every  text-book  should  possess, 
and  to  test  each  work  by  tbe.se  standards. 

The  broad  natural  divi.sions  of  a  manual  in  American  his¬ 
tory  seem  to  be,  first,  some  account  of  the  physical  geography 
of  North  America;  then,  in  order,  the  successive  periods  of 
discovery  and  ex])loration,  the  colonial  development,  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the  period  of  the  Confederation, 
the  constitutional  period  from  1789  to  the  close  of  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  period  from  1815  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  Civil  War  itself,  and,  finally,  the  period 
from  1865  to  the  present  time. 
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Of  these  several  periods  or  natural  divisions,  the  first  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  either  systematically  ignored  or  else 
treated  with  excessive  brevity.  It  would  seem  as  though 
every  teacher  of  history  must  by  this  time  realize  the  value 
and  necessity  of  physical  geography  in  connection  with  any 
historical  course;  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  text-book  writers.  Of  the  books  noted  in  the  list  be¬ 
fore  you,  those  of  Channing  and  Scudder  are  the  only  ones 
which  give  a  proper  exposition  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  continent,  or  show  the  bearing  of  these  conditions  on  the 
course  of  the  history.  Most  of  the  books  either  make  no 
reference  to  the  subject  whatever,  or  give  it  but  brief  inci¬ 
dental  mention.  One  can  sympathize  with  the  pupil  who 
pictured  the  mountains  of  western  New  York  as  a  solid  mass 
of  rock,  with  precipitous  sides  1200  feet  high,  and  who  ex¬ 
cused  Cornwallis’s  lack  of  success  in  the  South  by  explaining 
that  the  whole  region  was  a  swamp  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea. 

Early  writers  of  text-books  made  much  of  the  period  of 
discovery  and  early  exploration,  and  dwelt  on  its  romantic 
and  thrilling  experiences.  Recent  writers  show  an  almost 
uniform  tendency  to  keep  this  period  strictly  subordinate.  If 
the  result  is  not  always  happy,  it  is  often  as  much  because  the 
subject  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  brief  and  interesting 
treatment,  as  because  the  writer  shows  any  lack  of  skill. 

When  we  reach  the  colonial  period,  we  find  two  classes  of 
writers.  Those  of  the  one  class  lay  chief  stress  on  the  story  of 
our  national  beginnings,  while  those  of  the  other  subordinate 
the  account  of  our  national  origins  to  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  revolutionary  and  constitutional  periods.  The  histories 
of  Eggleston.  Fiske,  and  Higginson  may  be  taken  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  first  class  mentioned.  The  Committee  do  not 
think  that  any  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  drawn  at  this  point, 
or  any  fixed  rule  of  proportion  adopted.  They  are,  however, 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  literary  interest  of  works  like  those 
just  named  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  their  value  as 
all-round  presentations  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  tendency 
to  dwell  on  picturescpie  and  relatively  unimjKDrtant  incidents. 
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for  the  sake  of  enlivening  the  narrative,  contributes  to  make 
the  work  an  entertaining  reading  book  rather  than  a  useful 
text-book.  No  one  of  these  authors  has,  in  our  judgment, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  well-ordered  view  of  American  history 
as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  subordi¬ 
nate  the  colonial  period  may  undoubtedly  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  obscure  the  real  foundations  of  our  national  life.  For 
practical  purposes,  a  clear,  concise,  and  systematic  account  of 
the  colonial  period,  omitting  all  details  not  necessary  to  make 
clear  the  course  of  development,  seems  to  be  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  average  high-school  text-book;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  think  that  this  can,  as  a  rule,  be  adequately  set  forth 
in  a  third  of  the  compass  of  the  volume. 

If  the  handling  of  the  colonial  pericKl  illustrates  the  author’s 
personal  interests  and  his  sense  of  proportion,  the  treatment 
of  the  struggle  for  independence  tests  his  fairness  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  text¬ 
book  writers  have  sounded  pretty  much  the  whole  scale  of 
motives.  England  has  been  pictured,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an 
arbitrary  oppressor,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  helpless  victim 
of  political  environment.  -Under  the  influence  of  deeper 
study  and  a  keener  sense  of  justice,  however,  the  element  of 
bitterness  which  so  often  entered  into  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  largely  disappeared;  and,  while  the  treatment  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  text-books  still  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  now  seldom  dogmatic  and  unsympathetic. 

The  period  of  the  Confederation  is  treated  with  great 
brevity  by  nearly  all  of  the  writers  under  consideration,  and 
few  of  them  devote  much  space  to  the  formation  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  comparison  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  Articles  which  it  superseded.  Undoubtedly,  the 
period  is  a  difficult  one,  and  one  also  on  which  our  knowledge 
is  as  yet  deficient;  but  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 
at  this  point,  especially  in  the  grouping  of  events  and  the 
indication  of  causal  connections. 

The  period  since  1789  is  variously  handled.  The  larger 
number  of  books  still  follow,  more  or  less  closely,  the  regular 
succession  of  Presidential  administrations,  and  group  their 
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facts  with  something  of  mathematical  exactness.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  feel  that  such  an  arrangement  has  little  besides 
chronological  convenience  to  commend  it,  and  that  a  topical 
treatment  of  the  wdiole  |)eriod  is  the  logical  and  appropriate 
method.  Some  of  the  recent  manuals,  such  as  Channing’s 
and  Spudder’s,  have  made  praiseworthy  advancement  in  this 
direction.  I'he  second  war  u'ith  Great  Britain  is  now  com¬ 
monly  dismissed  with  the  brief  mention,  while  Gordy  alone 
pays  special  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  West.  Similarly, 
international  relations,  .so  important  in  the  colonial  period, 
are  but  lightly  referred  to  after  1815.  save  at  the  time  of  the 
official  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  constitutional  perio<l  is  strewn  with  controverted 
points,  and  the  person  who  should  read  a  dozen  text-books 
in  succession  could  hardly  fail  to  get  some  amusement  out  of 
the  efforts  of  the  writers  to  assume  an  impartial  and  yet  defi¬ 
nite  position.  The  one  greatest  issue  of  American  politics, 
of  course,  has  lieen  slavery;  and  the  api)arently  unavoidable 
necessity  of  taking  sides  on  that  question  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  to  the  text-book  makers.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  w^ar  of  the  Rebellion — the  years  which  saw  the 
great  growth  of  interest  in  the  study  of  American  history — 
the  dominant  opinion  of  the  North  in  regard  to  the  “  peculiar 
institution  ”  of  the  South  was  definite  and  vigorous,  but 
hardly  sympathetic:  and  instructors  of  youth  could  scarce 
forbear  dw'elling  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  picturing  the 
South  as  marching  perversely,  through  long  years,  to  its  final 
ruin.  To  the  average  Northern  patriot,  slavery  and  all  its 
accompaniments  were  moral  evils,  wholly  without  excuse; 
and  he  wished  that  fact  taught  to  his  children.  But  as  time 
heale<l  the  wounds  of  war,  and  a  new  South  ro.se  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  thoughtful  students,  es|>ecially  those  too 
young  to  remember  for  themselves  anything  of  the  war,  came 
to  think  that  there  might,  after  all.  be  something  to  say  on 
the  other  side;  and  we  began  to  have  school  books  that,  in  a 
way,  apologized  for  the  South,  and  explained  the  adherence 
to  slavery  on  scientific  rather  than  moral  grounds.  Here, 
again,  there  is  a  middle  way:  and  the  best  of  our  recent  books 
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treat  these  questions  of  sectional  divergence  with  imparti¬ 
ality,  and  in  a  true  historical  spirt.  It  is  no  longer  thought 
necessary  to  apologize  for  slavery;  hut  it  is  no  longer  permis¬ 
sible  to  treat  the  subject  with  passion  and  blare  of  trumpets. 
That  a  small  section  of  the  public  is  still  reluctant  to  have  the 
story  of  our  immediate  past  told  without  bias  is  shown  in 
occasional  outbursts  from  (Irand  Army  posts;  but  the  good 
work  goes  on,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  men. 

It  is  possible  to  sum  up.  though  in  general  terms,  these 
various  formal  characteri.stics.  Of  the  eighteen  text-books 
examined  by  the  Committee,  only  two  offer  an  adequate 
exposition  of  the  physical  features  of  the  continent.  In  the 
more  recent  books  the  native  races  and  the  i)eriods  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  early  cx])loration  are  treated  with  marked  brevity, 
and  the  colonial  period,  with  a  few  notable  excei^tions,  is  sub¬ 
ordinated.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  exhibit  more 
fully  and  impartially  the  causes  of  the  .separation  from  Eng¬ 
land;  btit  an  uniform  topical  treatment  of  the  constitutional 
peri(Ml  is  not  yet  general.  'I'lie  di.scussion  of  such  contro¬ 
verted  (|uestions  as  nullification  and  slavery  is  almost  uni¬ 
formly  fair  and  void  of  offense,  though,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  the  Committee,  decidedly  lacking  in  thoroughness 
and  grasp.  The  treatment  of  the  period  subseriuent  to  1865 
does  not  aim  higher  than  a  chronological  enumeration  of 
important  events. 

As  regards  details,  the  Committee  would  note  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  reduce  .strictly  military  movements  to  their 
lowest  terms,  and  to  emphasize  the  battles  of  statesmen  and 
politicians  more  than  tho.se  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tomahawk,  the  musket,  and  the  70-gun  frigate 
from  the  chief  places  in  our  national  synagogue  is  an  advance 
step  for  which  teachers  and  the  thoughtful  public  may  well 
be  grateful.  .\n  important  exception  to  the  rule,  however, 
is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  .\s 
we  have  left  the  great  struggle  for  national  consistency 
further  behind  us,  it  has  become  possible  to  study  its  details 
more  closely;  and  an  examination  of  text-books  issued  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  shows,  on  the  whole,  an  increasing  pro- 
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portion  of  space  devoted  to  the  purely  military  phases  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the  diminish¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  the  merely  picturescpie  elements  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  among  writers  who  aim  at  balance  and  propor¬ 
tion.  The  long  chapters  once  allotted  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  and  the  hardships  of  the  log-cabin 
period  among  the  whites,  are  being  condensed  into  para¬ 
graphs,  and  the  pupil  referred  to  contemporary  sources  for  a 
more  truthful  portrayal  of  such  matters.  What  are  com¬ 
monly  classed  as  administrative  questions,  such  as  the  civil 
service,  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  public-land  policy, 
and  many  others,  are  hardly  more  than  touched  upon  by  most 
of  our  authors,  although  McMaster  sj>ecially  emphasizes  gen¬ 
eral  economic  characteristics. 

'I'here  remain  to  be  considered  four  points  by  which  the 
usefulness  and  success  of  an  historical  text-book  are  fairly  to 
be  judged.  Those  are  the  illustrations,  the  maps,  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  collateral  reading,  and  the  pedagogical  aids. 

How  far  a  school  book  in  history  should  also  be  a  picture 
book  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  taste;  but  the  usefulness  of  pic¬ 
tures,  when  wisely  chosen  and  intelligently  used,  is  unde¬ 
niably  great.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  history  has 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  art.  The  fancy  picture,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  no  historical  data  known  to  man,  has  been  the  bane 
of  our  school  books.  The  aim  of  such  pictures  is  to  interest 
and  instruct,  but  their  effect  is  more  often  to  mislead  and  mis¬ 
inform.  Who  sketched  for  us  the  death  of  De  Soto,  or  the 
first  landing  of  Columbus?  What  pictorial  artist  accom¬ 
panied  W’ashingtou  to  Fort  DuOuesne,  or  saw  the  soldiers 
of  W'olfe  scale  the  cliff  at  Quebec?  Who  tells  us  that  Puri¬ 
tan  women  always  sat  bareheaded  on  a  log,  with  their  feet  in 
the  snow,  while  their  husbands  negotiated  with  the  Indians? 
or  that  Miles  Standish  performed  the  superb  muscular  feat 
of  holding  his  shooting-irons  at  arm’s  length  before  him,  as 
he  marched  through  the  forest?  or  that  Dutchmen  of  note 
always  sat  with  one  leg  on  a  chair,  puffing  at  a  pipe  of  un¬ 
measured  capacity?  To  name  these  things  is  to  condemn 
them;  yet  it  has  been  possible,  within  a  brief  period,  for  one  of 
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the  most  profusely  illustrated  text-books  on  our  list  to  be 
issued,  with  pictures  largely  of  this  unreal  character. 

The  Committee  do  not  wish  to  express  themselves  as 
opposed  to  pictures,  but  they  feel  bound  to  condemn,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  use  of  fancy  pictures  in  school  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  think  that  such  illustrations 
alone  as  those  inserted,  for  example,  in  Johnston’s  history — 
state  seals,  flags,  and  similar  formal  objects — are  quite  what  is 
desired.  In  their  opinion,  the  illustrations  should  be  drawn, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  contemporary  sources,  they  should  be 
of  historical  value  and  significance,  and  they  should  invariably 
be  inserted  where  they  logically  belong.  A  few  of  the  more 
recent  text-books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Montgomery,  Channing,  and  McMaster,  have  pictures  of  such 
character;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  no  text-book  in  this 
field  has  yet  used  illustrations  with  anything  like  the  success 
with  which  they  are  used  in  Gardiner’s  Stiuicnfs  history  of 
England. 

Interest  in  historical  geography  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  in  the  United  States,  and  has  not  yet  spread  anywhere 
near  as  widely  as  it  ought  among  teachers,  either  in  colleges 
or  in  secondary  schools.  .Few  of  the  maps  in  the  books 
examined  by  the  Committee  are  entirely  satisfactory,  most 
of  them  being  either  inaccurate,  or  poorly  drawn,  or  both. 
To  be  sure,  the  errors  are  often  small;  but  they  are  errors, 
nevertheless.  The  increased  use  of  sketch  maps  is  a  feature 
to  l>e  commended,  though  here,  again,  the  quality  often 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  striking  similarity  of  many 
of  the  maps  to  those  found  in  certain  well-known  reference 
books  seems  to  indicate  a  common,  though  uncredited,  origin 
for  some  of  them;  and  more  than  one  text-book  on  our  list 
would,  we  fear,  be  lacking  some  of  its  splendor  if  its  author 
had  observed  the  Scripture  which  saith,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.” 

Systematic  collateral  reading  is  now  a  recognized  method 
in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  recent  writers  of  text-books 
generally  aim  to  provide  for  it  by  inserting  selected  lists  of 
books  likely  to  be  available  for  such  study.  While,  as  has 
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already  l)een  said,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
Committee  to  express  any  opinion  in  rej^ard  to  methods  of 
teaching,  they  are  disposed  cordially  to  commend  the  use  of 
a  reference  library  wherever  one  is  to  be  had,  and  to  welcome 
the  efforts  of  writers  to  provide  suitable  lists  of  books  for  stu¬ 
dent  use.  In  their  opinion,  however,  such  references  should 
accompany  the  text,  cither  in  the  margin  or  in  footnotes,  and 
should  not  be  exclusively  massed  either  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  or  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Select  lists  of  books, 
however  well  chosen,  seem  to  them  of  limited  practical  use¬ 
fulness  unless  associated  closely  with  the  portion  of  the  text 
which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  None  of  the  hooks 
examined,  if  we  except  the  Sheldon-l’arnes  volume,  makes 
more  than  occasional  reference  to  original  or  contemporary 
sources.  The  amount  of  such  material  now  available,  in 
carefully  edited  reprints,  leads  the  Committee  to  think  that 
the  systematic  use  of  it  ought  to  be  greatly  increased. 

Lastly,  most  text-books  in  history  are  now  equipped  with 
something  in  the  way  of  pedagogical  aids.  The  simplest 
form  of  these  takes  the  shape  of  perfunctory  (piestions  on  the 
text,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  i)age  or  at  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  If  such  devices  ever  served  any  useful  purpose,  the 
Committee  have  been  unable  to  think  what  it  could  have 
been.  A  step  forward  was  taken  when  topical  analy.ses,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  blackboard  u.se,  were  inserted  at  convenient 
points.  Some  early  writers  called  them  “  skeletons,”  and  all 
hut  a  few  of  those  examined  by  the  Committee  seem  to  merit 
the  name;  for  while  they  are  harmless,  they  are  dry,  hard,  and 
dead.  Most  of  this  sort  of  thing  a  live  teacher  can  best  draw 
for  himself.  Suggestive  questions  and  topics  for  pupils  stand 
on  a  different  footing,  and  many  of  the.se  aids  not  only  dis¬ 
play  intelligence  and  ingenuity,  hut  can  hardly  fail  to  stimu¬ 
late  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  most  elaborate 
pedagogical  apparatus  with  which  the  Committee  are  familiar 
is  that  prepared  by  Miss  Thomjison  for  Channing’s  Student’s 
history,  and  contains  much  that  may  be  profitably  used  even 
by  teachers  for  who.se  classes  the  hook  itself  is  too  advanced. 

While  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  have  brought 
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to  their  notice  much  that  is  imperfect,  and  not  a  little  that 
they  can  but  condemn,  their  general  conclusion  is  one  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  hopefulness.  The  teacher  of  American 
history  has  never  had  as  good  tools  to  work  with  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  to-day.  In  all  that  pertains  to  formal  struct¬ 
ure,  proportion,  balance,  and  unbiased  truthfulness,  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  text-books  show  a  steady  advance.  They  are  not, 
we  think,  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  text-books  in  Greek. 
Latin,  and  physics  are  in  theirs;  but  they  are  certainly  much 
better  than  they  ever  were.  Their  great  and  conspicuous 
failure,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  they  are  not  interesting. 
The  old-style  histor)’,  such  as  some  of  us  studied  in  our 
youth,  often  had,  in  spite  of  its  glaring  defects,  a  certain 
picturesqueness  and  vividness,  a  certain  suggestion  of  reality, 
which  its  mcnlern  successor  lacks.  We  learn  to-day  from  our 
text-books  a  vast  number  of  things  which  our  fathers  did, 
and  through  doing  which ‘they  are  said  to  have  made  the 
State;  but  we  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  to  see  just  xvhy  they 
did  them,  or,  for  that  matter,  how  they  could  have  done  them 
without  being  dreadfully  bored.  Are  our  national  annals 
really  dull  and  tame?  Have  the  great  issues  over  which  men 
fought  with  sincerity,  learning,  and  zeal  no  present  interest 
for  us?  Along  this  line,  we  think,  will  be  the  progress  of  the 
immediate  future.  Just  now,  indeed,  the  teacher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  finds  a  new  and  heavy  burden  laid  upon  him. 
For  years  we  have  been  demanding  that  the  makers  of  text¬ 
books  should  subordinate  purely  military  incidents  to  the 
general  course  of  events,  and  have  been  insisting  that  the 
victories  of  peace  should  be  given  a  greater  prominence  than 
those  of  war.  To  a  considerable  degree  the  demand  has  been 
heeded,  and  the  teaching  of  our  history  has  been  brought 
more  and  more  into  accord  with  our  historic  policy.  Since 
last  we  met  as  an  Association,  however,  the  whole  country 
has  been  stirred  with  the  excitement  of  foreign  war,  and  our 
youth  have  seen,  in  all  clas.ses,  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
nation’s  doings  in  which  military  and  naval  successes,  physi¬ 
cal  prowess,  and  territorial  expansion  have  held  chief  place. 
The  teacher  may  well  view  with  concern  the  effect  of  our  war 
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with  Spain  upon  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  We  shall  certainly  hear  a  good  deal  of  specious 
talk  about  patriotism,  and  we  cannot  expect  an  easy  task  in 
convincing  pupils  that  the  military  hero  is  but  one  kind  of  a 
hero,  after  all.  Your  Committee  feel  that  the  situation  is 
too  critical  to  be  lightly  ignored;  but  they  feel,  also,  that  the 
gains  already  made  in  the  direction  of  better  books  and  better 
methods  of  instruction  have  in  them  the  essential  elements  of 
permanence,  and  that,  while  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers 
and  discouragements,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fall  back  or 
give  way.  For  after  everything  else  is  said  and  done,  the  one 
sure  hold  of  history,  as  of  every  other  study  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  is  not  in  the  knowledge  it  imparts  or  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  it  gives,  but  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  interest  it 
arouses  and  maintains.  It  is  precisely  this  that  our  text¬ 
books  have  not,  in  any  large  measure,  yet  attained;  but  for 
the  coming  of  it — an  intelligent,  truthful,  sane,  and  living 
interest — we  think  we  may  confidently  hope. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  William  MacDonald, 

Bowdoin  College,  Chairman 
Charles  F.  A.  Currier, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Edward  Ci.  Bourne 
Yale  University 
Caroline  Close 

English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Holbrook 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

J.  Eston  Phyfe 

High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

NOTES  ON  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

I.  A  New  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  John  J. 

Anderson.  New  York  :  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1897. 

Contains  448  pages,  with  meager  index.  There  are  8  full-page  colored 
maps,  and  29  maps  in  black  and  white.  The  97  illustrations  comprise 
numerous  fancy  pictures. 

Helps  are  plentiful,  comprising  review  outlines  and  chronological  tables 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  the  usual  tables  of  Presidents,  States,  etc.,  perti- 
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nent  extracts  in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  and  18  pages  of  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  There  are  no  references  to  collateral  reading. 

Of  the  337  pages  of  text,  33  are  allotted  to  discovery  and  exploration,  91 
to  the  colonial  period,  61  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  3  to  the  period 
of  the  Confederation,  37  to  the  period  1789-1815,  42  to  the  period  1815-61, 
and  60  to  the  period  since  1861. 

With  the  exception  of  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
which  is  somewhat  narrow,  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear, 
orderly,  and  impartial,  though  lacking  distinctive  features.  The  style  is 
simple  and  readable. 

2.  Studies  in  American  History.  By  M.  S.  and  E.  Barnes.  Boston  : 

Heath,  1893. 

Contains  431  pages,  with  good  index.  Of  the  22  maps,  4  are  colored, 
9  are  full-page,  and  3  doul)le-page.  The  maps  illustrating  French  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  land  claims  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  follow  MacCoun. 
There  are  three  plans  of  military  operations  during  the  Revolution.  The 
illustrations,  104  in  number,  are  well  chosen,  but  the  portraits  are  poorly 
executed. 

The  work  is  not  a  narrative  text-book.  Each  period  is  represented  by 
a  series  of  well-chosen  extracts  from  sources,  connected  by  brief  paragraphs 
by  the  authors.  A  list  of  important  events  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
period,  with  accompanying  questions  ;  there  is  also  a  study  of  the  text  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  References  to  collateral  reading  follow  each  chapter, 
with  a  detailed  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

About  half  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  period  before  1789,  while  30  pages 
suffice  for  the  period  from  1789  to  1815.  There  is  no  account  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  continent.  In  general,  the  later  portions  of  the  book  are  the 
best.  The  treatment  of  the  colonial  period  is  rather  fragmentary. 

The  work  may  be  called  suggestive  rather  than  satisfactory.  Its  profit¬ 
able  use  as  a  text-book  requires  a  skillful  teacher,  somewhat  mature  stu¬ 
dents,  or  a  narrative  text-book  as  an  accompaniment.  There  is  a  “  Teacher’s 
Manual,”  in  a  separate  volume,  for  use  in  connection  with  this  work. 

3.  Barnes’  Brief  History  of  the  United  States.  See  Steele,  No.  \Z,  post. 

4.  A  Students’  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward  Channing. 

New  York  ;  Macmillan,  1898. 

Contains  603  pages,  fairly  indexed.  There  are  10  colored  maps,  and  42 
sketch  maps  in  the  text.  The  1 19  illustrations  have  exceptional  historical 
value,  although  the  execution  is  not  of  uniform  excellence. 

The  apparatus  of  helps  is  elaborate.  An  introduction  on  methods  of 
teaching  is  supplemented  by  suggestive  questions  appended  to  each  chapter, 
both  prepared  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson.  Extended  lists  of  books  for 
reference,  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters,  are  re-enforced  by  numerous 
marginal  citations  of  authorities.  An  introductory  section  gives  three  lists 
of  books  for  school  libraries. 
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Tlie  distribution  of  space  gives  20  pages  to  physical  characteristics,  36  to 
discovery  and  exploration,  144  to  the  colonial  period,  43  to  the  struggle  for 
independence,  43  to  the  period  of  the  Confederation  (including  an  extended 
account  of  the  Constitution),  90  to  the  period  1789-1815,  1 1 1  to  the  period 
1815-61,  and  112  to  the  period  since  1861. 

The  book  is  designed  for  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course, 
and  assumes  previous  elementary  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  largely 
stored  with  facts,  but  dwells  on  leading  events  and  critical  moments.  The 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  most  successfully  treated.  Through¬ 
out,  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  military  details  or  the  picturesque 
and  anecdotal  side  of  American  history.  The  author  has  sought  clearness, 
accuracy,  and  impartiality  of  presentation  rather  than  mere  attractiveness  of 
style  :  accordingly,  the  work  will  serve  best  in  deepening  an  interest  already 
somewhat  developed. 

5.  History  of  Our  Country  :  A  Text-book  for  Schools.  By  O.  H.  Cooper, 

H.  F.  Estill,  and  L.  Lemmon.  Boston  :  Ginn,  1896. 

Contains  441  pages  of  text,  with  full  index,  7  colored  maps,  and  numerous 
sketch  maps  in  the  text.  The  |)ortrait  illustrations,  1 1  of  them  full-page, 
are  fairly  well  done  ;  many  of  the  others  are  fancy  pictures. 

An  excellent  topical  analysis  follows  each  main  division  of  the  subject, 
with  summaries  and  "  thought  questions  ”  at  the  end  of  each  sub-division. 
An  appendix  gives  an  outline  of  American  literature. 

Forty  pages  are  given  to  discovery  and  exploration,  99  to  the  colonial 
period,  58  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  13  to  the  period  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  39  to  the  period  1789-1815,82  to  the  period  1815-61,  49  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  44  to  the  period  since  1865. 

The  authors  are  connected  with  various  public  schools  in  Texas,  and  the 
book  has  been  prepared  "  in  the  belief  that  there  is  need  of  a  text-book  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States  which  would  represent  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially  all  sections  of  the  Union.”  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  narra¬ 
tive,  while  giving  more  than  ordinary  space  to  events  in  the  Southern 
States,  is  remarkably  free  from  prejudice  at  critical  points,  and  on  general 
issues  is  often  colorless.  On  matters  not  involving  sectional  controversy 
the  treatment  is  fairly  successful,  though  brief,  and  without  distinctive 
features. 

6.  A  History  of  the  United  States  and  jits  People  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

By  Edward  Eiggleston.  New  York  :  Appleton,  1897. 

Contains  416  pages,  with  good  index.  Three  of  the  72  maps  are  colored, 
and  69  are  less  than  full-page.  Many  of  the  maps  represent  small  sections 
of  the  country.  There  are  no  plans,  diagrams,  or  tables.  The  text  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  the  pictures  being  generally  good  in  both  selection  and 
execution. 

•The  book  is  furnished  with  helps  in  the  way  of  questions,  topics  for  further 
investigation,  composition  subjects,  blackboard  illustrations,  etc.  Some  of 
the  chapters  have  brief  suggestions  for  collateral  reading. 
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The  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a  readable  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  aspects  of  American  history  as  are  generally  considered  inter¬ 
esting  to  young  people.  Accordingly,  his  treatment  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  of  the  military  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  is  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  satisfactory,  while  constitutional  development  is  not  emphasized. 

7.  A  History  of  Our  Country.  I5y  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep¬ 

ard,  1898. 

Contains  440  pages  of  text,  with  meager  index.  There  are  no  colored 
maps,  but  a  few  sketch  maps  in  black  and  white,  most  of  them  small.  The 
illustrations  are  profuse,  consisting  mainly  of  small  portraits  and  fancy 
pictures. 

A  paragraph  of  topics  for  review  follows  each  chapter,  with  a  skeleton 
outline  of  important  events  at  the  end  of  each  period.  Appended  to  the 
chapters  are  also  useful  biographical  notes.  A  few  references  for  reading 
are  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  distribution  of  space  gives  35  pages  to  discovery  and  exploration, 
87  to  the  colonial  period,  84  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  6  to  the  period 
of  the  Confederation,  48  to  the  period  1789-1815,  56  to  the  period  1815-61, 
70  to  the  Civil  War,  and  54  to  the  period  since  1865. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  so  to  display  his  facts  as 
to  awaken  and  stimulate  a  fervid  patriotism.  To  this  end,  much  attention 
is  given  to  military  events  and  exciting  incidents,  and  less  to  matters  not 
easily  susceptible  of  vivid  presentation.  If  that  be  regarded  the  patriotic 
view  which  holds  the  United  States  to  have  been  providentially  guided,  by 
picturesque  routes,  to  the  position  of  chiefest  among  the  nations,  the  book 
is  successful.  The  style  is  at  times  boyish,  and  causes  receive  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  events. 

8.  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  By  John  Fiske.  With 

topical  analysis,  suggestive  questions,  and  directions  for  teachers,  by 

Frank  A.  Hill.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1894. 

Contains  495  pages,  with  comprehensive  index.  Seven  full-page  colored 
maps,  30  smaller  maps  in  black  and  white.  The  maps  have  well-chosen 
subjects,  but  are  not  always  carefully  drawn.  A  large  part  of  the  178 
excellent  illustrations  are  portraits.  The  statistical  and  documentary  matter 
of  the  appendix  is  mainly  unhackneyed. 

References  to  collateral  reading  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and, 
in  an  appendix,  lists  of  books  treating  of  the  several  States  and  the  main 
epochs  of  the  history,  together  with  selected  titles  of  historical  novels, 
poems,  etc.  These  lists  are  least  adequate  for  the  later  periods. 

In  the  apportionment  of  space,  30  pages  of  the  text  are  tlevoted  to  dis¬ 
covery  and  early  exploration,  99  to  the  colonial  period,  55  to  the  struggle 
for  independence,  4  to  the  perio<l  of  the  Confederation,  37  to  the  period 
1789-1815,  49  to  the  period  1815-61,  and  48  to  the  period  since  1861.  One 
page  is  given  to  the  Mexican  War,  2  pages  to  the  Monitor-Merrimac 
engagement,  2  lines  to  Farragut  at  Mobile,  and  5  lines  to  Gettysburg. 
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The  style  is  agreeable,  but  the  book  is  not  largely  stored  with  facts.  It 
is  a  pleasing  interpretation  of  early  American  history  with  reference  to  the 
author’s  well-known  views  of  causes  and  permanent  results,  rather  than 
a  simple,  concise,  and  well-ordered  narrative.  In  the  constitutional  period, 
its  strength  is  in  the  entertaining  treatment  of  episodes,  rather  than  in  expo¬ 
sition  of  fundamental  principles  and  the  general  course  of  development. 

9.  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy. 

New  York  :  Scribners,  1898. 

Contains  478  pages,  with  brief  index.  There  are  3  single-page  and 
6  double-page  colored  maps,  and  24  maps  in  black  and  white.  The 
profuse  illustrations,  many  of  them  fancy  pictures,  are,  as  a  rule,  indiffer¬ 
ently  executed. 

Many  topics  of  minor  importance,  omitted  from  the  text,  are  treated  in 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  where  are  also  questions  on  the  text. 
Chronological  tables  follow  each  period.  Somewhat  indiscriminate  refer¬ 
ences  to  collateral  reading  precede  each  chapter.  An  introductory  note 
discusses  methods  of  teaching. 

The  443  pages  of  text  are  apportioned  as  follows  :  25  to  discovery  and 
exploration,  104  to  the  colonial  period,  64  to  the  struggle  for  independence, 
9  to  the  period  of  the  Confederation,  50  to  the  period  1789-1815,  68  to  the 
period  1815-61,  5oto  the  Civil  War,  and  69  to  the  period  since  1865. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  select  typical  events  and  to  call  attention 
primarily  to  causes  and  formative  influences.  As  contributing  to  this  end,  he 
has  emphasized  personal  elements,  local  manners  and  customs,  and  physical 
conditions.  The  development  of  the  West  receives  special  notice.  Save 
for  its  selective  method,  the  book  is  a  straightforward  narrative,  without 
noticeable  features.  Its  style  adapts  it  to  the  needs  of  grammar-school 
pupils. 

10.  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 

Higginson.  New  York  :  Longmans,  1896. 

Contains  439  pages,  with  moderately  full  index.  The  12  maps  are  in 
black  and  white.  There  are  95  illustrations,  many  of  them  fancy  pictures. 

There  are  numerous  questions  on  the  text,  and  an  appendix  of  “  books 
for  consultation,”  unclassified.  The  appendix  also  contains  chronological 
tables. 

Of  the  345  pages  of  text,  24  are  devoted  to  the  “  earliest  inhabitants  ” 
and  “  mound-builders,”  28  to  discovery  and  exploration,  105  to  the  colonial 
period,  54  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  5  to  the  period  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  33  to  the  period  1789-1815,  38  to  the  period  1815-61,  and  57  to  the 
period  since  1861.  Of  33  pages  given  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  Concord 
and  Lexington  and  the  Gaspee  affair  receive  five. 

While  stress  is  laid  upon  the  colonial  period  and  the  life  of  the  people, 
with  subordination  of  purely  military  affairs,  picture.sque  features  receive 
rather  excessive  consideration.  The  treatment  of  controverted  points  is 
fair.  The  style  is  agreeable  and  occasionally  graphic.  In  general,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book  is  in  its  literary  form  rather  than  in  its  historical  substance. 
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11.  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  With  an  introductory 

history  of  the  discovery  and  English  colonization  of  North  America. 

By  Alexander  Johnston.  Revised  and  continued  by  W.  M.  Daniels. 

New  York:  Holt,  1897. 

Contains  499  pages,  fully  indexed.  Six  page  maps  in  colors,  45  small 
maps  in  black  and  white.  The  illustrations,  170  in  number,  are  of  a  rather 
conventional  type — portraits.  State  seals,  and  familiar  cuts. 

There  are  chronological  summaries  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and 
occasional  statistical  tables.  There  are  no  references  to  parallel  readings, 
and  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  hardly  adequate.  Ques¬ 
tions  on  the  text  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

Twenty  pages  are  given  to  discovery  and  exploration,  75  to  the  colonial 
period,  38  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  10  to  the  period  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  48  to  the  period  1789-1815,  100  to  the  period  1815-61,  and  136 
to  the  period  since  1861.  The  treatment  of  the  different  periods,  though  at 
times  somewhat  vague,  is  sound  and  intelligent,  and  controverted  points  are 
handled  with  fairness. 

In  its  short  paragraphs  and  general  typographical  arrangement,  the  book 
adheres  to  the  form  long  familiar  in  school  histories.  The  style  is  rather 
heavy,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  bit  dry  ;  the  work  is,  however,  one  of 
sound  and  painstaking  scholarship.  In  formal  presentation  of  the  subject 
it  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  the  older  style  of  text-book  and  such 
recent  ones  as  those  of  Montgomery  and  Thomas. 

12.  The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Henry  Pratt  Judson.  Mead- 

ville  :  Chautauqua  Century  Press,  1895. 

Contains  359  pages,  cursorily  indexed.  Twenty  maps,  2  double-page  in 
colors,  the  others  small ;  72  illustrations,  but  no  plans,  tables,  or  diagrams, 
and  no  apparatus  of  questions  or  topical  suggestions.  A  few  general  refer¬ 
ences  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

In  the  apportionment  of  space,  the  period  before  1776  is  subordinated,  the 
account  being  restricted  to  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  important 
characteristics  and  formative  influences,  with  stress  on  the  American 
point  of  view.  The  treatment  of  the  constitutional  period  is  clear,  em¬ 
phatic,  fair,  and  well  defined.  Particularly  suggestive  is  the  discussion  of 
slavery. 

The  book  is  a  discussion  of  mqvements  and  an  exposition  of  principles 
rather  than  a  detailed  statement  of  facts ;  its  expressions  of  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  are  often  pronounced.  It  would  be  used  most  successfully  with 
mature  pupils  already  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  subject. 

13.  A  School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  John  Bach  McMaster. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1897. 

Contains  476  pages  of  text,  well  indexed.  Thirteen  large  and  14  small 
maps  in  colors,  40  maps  and  plans  in  black  and  white.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  are  fresh  and  genuinely  instructive ;  the  portraits,  however,  are 
rather  too  small  to  be  satisfactory. 
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The  helps  consist  of  summaries  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  with  useful 
tabular  views.  Practical  and  well-selected  references  to  collateral  reading 
are  given  throughout  in  footnotes. 

Space  is  apportioned  as  follows  :  25  pages  to  discovery  and  exploration, 
99  to  the  colonial  period,  28  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  20  to  the 
period  of  the  Confederation,  78  to  the  period  1789-1815,  118  to  the  period 
1815-61,  and  98  to  the  period  from  1861  to  the  present  time. 

The  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  attention  given  to  economic  and 
social  interests,  and  their  bearing  on  political  events.  The  style  is  readable. 
The  connection  of  events  and  the  development  of  important  issues  are  not 
always  well  exhibited. 

14.  The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery, 

Boston  :  Ginn,  1898. 

Contains  437  pages,  fully  indexed.  Three  double-page  and  7  single-page 
colored  maps,  with  numerous  sketch  maps  in  black  and  white.  Many  of 
the  smaller  illustrations  are  indifferently  executed ;  a  few  are  fancy  pictures. 

An  appendix  contains  an  extended  chronological  table,  questions  on  the 
text,  a  topical  analysis  for  slate  and  blackboard,  and  a  select  list  of  books 
for  reference.  Numerous  explanatory  foot-notes  accompany  the  text. 

Forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  discovery  and  exploration,  too  to  the 
colonial  period,  37  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  5  to  the  period  of 
the  Confederation,  29  to  the  period  1789-1815,  64  to  the  period  1815-61,  39 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  43  to  the  period  since  1865. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  present  the  history  of 
the  United  States  to  young  pupils.  There  is  sufficient  information,  with 
frequent  judicious  comment  on  the  significance  of  events,  but  a  minimum 
of  moral  reflections.  The  treatment  of  the  strictly  political  phases  of  the 
colonial  period  is  least  satisfactory. 

1 5.  The  Students’  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Boston  : 

Ginn,  1897, 

Contains  578  pages,  excellently  indexed.  There  are  3  double-page  and 
7  single-page  colored  maps,  17  maps  in  black  and  white,  and  numerous 
small  sketch  maps.  All  but  i  of  the  16  illustrations  are  in  facsimile  from 
manuscript  or  printed  originals. 

There  are  no  questin.is,  topical  outlines,  or  other  similar  helps.  The 
appendix  contains  a  select  classified  list  of  books,  and  a  list  of  authori¬ 
ties  used,  reference  to  the  latter  being  made  by  numerals  inserted  in  the 
text. 

The  apportionment  of  space  gives  26  pages  to  discovery  and  exploration, 
136  to  the  colonial  period,  46  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  10  to  the 
period  of  the  Confederation,  63  to  the  period  1789-1815,  118  to  the  period 
1815-61,  63  to  the  Civil  War,  and  58  to  the  period  since  1865. 

The  book  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  the  same  author’s  “  Leading 
Facts,”  but  is  intended  for  older  pupils.  The  treatment  is  generally 
well-balanced,  with  emphasis  on  political  and  constitutional  elements.  The 
discussion  of  controverted  subjects  attains  healthy  impartiality. 
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16.  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  By  \V.  A.  and  A.  M. 

Mowry.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1897. 

Contains  437  pages,  with  good  index.  Sixteen  of  the  maps  are  colored, 
29  in  black  and  white  ;  there  are  also  sketch  maps  of  small  sections.  The 
full-page  colored  maps  are  from  Mac  Coun.  The  illustrations  number 
159- 

Each  period  is  preceded  by  a  blackboard  analysis,  and  followed  by 
a  chronological  table.  The  body  of  the  text  has  much  accompanying 
matter,  biographical  and  explanatory,  in  smaller  type.  The  appendix  con¬ 
tains  a  few  familiar  documents  and  useful  tables.  There  is  an  account 
of  sources  of  information,  especially  for  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  at  the  end  a  list  of  supplementary  reading  for  pupils. 

Eighteen  pages  are  given  to  discovery  and  exploration,  104  to  the  colonial 
period,  59  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  7  to  the  period  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  29  to  the  period  1789-1815,  52  to  the  period  1815-61,  and  93  to  the 
period  since  1861. 

The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  in  a  way  to  interest 
young  pupils.  In  the  selection  of  facts,  political  and  military  incidents 
predominate,  underlying  forces  being  little  exposed.  The  treatment  of  the 
slavery  issue  is  not  profound.  Events  in  their  chronological  relations 
rather  than  in  their  logical  dependence  are  chiefly  exhibited,  but  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  permanent  importance  are  generally  just.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book  is  especially  pleasing. 

17.  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  With  an  introduction 

narrating  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  North  America.  By 

Horace  E.  Scudder.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1897. 

Contains  520  pages,  with  full  index.  Of  the  40  maps,  13  are  colored, 
8  are  full-page,  and  6  double-page.  The  120  illustrations  are  well  chosen 
and  fairly  executed. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  questions  on  the  text,  search  questions, 
and  suggestions  for  compositions  and  debates.  At  the  close  of  each  period 
is  a  chronological  table  and  a  topical  analysis.  Brief  but  well-selected 
references  to  collateral  reading  are  given  in  foot-notes. 

Space  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  periods  before  and  after 
1789.  The  political  development  of  the  colonies  is  rather  adequately  pre¬ 
sented,  as  are  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  period  of  the  Con¬ 
federation.  The  constitutional  period  is  treated  topically,  rather  than  by 
Presidential  administrations. 

The  book  is  attractively  written,  but  its  presentation  of  the  subject, 
though  at  times  of  superior  merit,  is  not  uniformly  deflnite  and  well 
balanced. 

18.  A  Brief  History  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  D.  and  E.  B.  Steele. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Usually  known  as  Barnes'  history.  There  are  several  revisions,  the  last 
bringing  the  narrative  to  1896. 
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Contains  305  pages  of  text,  fairly  indexed.  Six  double-page  colored  maps, 
1 1  maps  in  black  and  white.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  fancy  pictures. 

There  is  a  plentiful  equipment  of  suggestions  to  teachers,  questions  on 
the  text,  chronological  tables,  and  topical  analyses  for  blackboard  use, 
A  paragraph  of  references  for  reading,  not  well  discriminated,  follows  each 
main  division  of  the  subject. 

The  book  may  be  said  to  represent  the  picturesque  and  traditional  view 
of  American  history.  Much  space  is  given  to  details  of  colonial  life,  military 
events,  and  the  early  careers  of  prominent  men.  There  is  little  suggestion 
of  extended  research,  and  no  sufficient  exposition  of  either  constitutional, 
political,  or  social  influences.  The  book  is  intended  for  pupils  of  grammar- 
school  grade. 

19.  A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Allen  C.  Thomas.  Boston: 

Heath,  1897. 

Contains  418  pages  of  text,  fully  indexed.  Four  single-page  and  4  double¬ 
page  maps,  6  maps  in  black  and  white.  The  maps,  while  not  uniformly 
accurate,  are  for  the  most  part  of  superior  quality.  Most  of  the  95  illustra¬ 
tions  have  historical  value  ;  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  however,  are  poorly 
executed. 

The  appendix  contains,  besides  useful  tables  and  familiar  documents, 
a  full  list  of  important  dates  and  an  extended  topical  analysis.  Elaborate 
references  to  collateral  reading  precede  each  chapter,  while  an  annotated 
list  of  important  books  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  distribution  of  space  gives  10  pages  to  discovery  and  exploration,  89 
to  the  colonial  period,  32  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  ii  to  the  period 
of  the  Confederation,  37  to  the  period  1789-1815,  93  to  the  period  1815-61, 
54  to  the  Civil  War,  and  87  to  the  period  since  1865. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  constitutional 
period.  While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  lacking  in  literary  interest, 
details  are  well  chosen,  the  treatment  throughout  is  impartial,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  balance  and  temper  admirable. 
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VI 


WHAT  IS  A  UNIVERSITY? 

In  response  to  repeated  and  urgent  requests  the  Editor  is  glad  xo  repro¬ 
duce  this  very  significant  and  well-informed  article,  which  originally 
appeared,  unsigned,  in  the  London  Spectator  of  February  12,  1898. 

In  the  Queen’s  Speech  we  find  a  reference  to  that  ever¬ 
green  question  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  we  may  look  for  legislation.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  weary  or  perplex  the  reader  with  a  discussion  of  the 
various  schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  for  years  to 
secure  the  object  in  view.  Rather  would  we  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  a  University?  For,  if  London  is  at  length  to 
be  endowed  with  a  real  University,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  should  know  what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be — or  at 
least  that  we  should  know  what  it  ought  not  to  be.  It  is 
rather  humiliating  to  us  that  London  should  be  the  only 
great  city  or  capital  in  the  world  without  a  University;  for 
we  need  scarcely  point  out  that  a  mere  Examining  Board  like 
that  at  Burlington  Gardens,  excellent  as  it  may  be,  is  not  a 
University  save  in  name.  Every  capital  in  Europe,  save 
Lisbon,  The  Hague,  and  London,  has  its  University;  and 
three  of  these,  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  are  now  the  greatest  teaching  centers  in 
Europe.  New  York  and  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more,  contain  great  and  well-equipped  Universities;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  New  York,  being  one  of  the  best  appointed  schools 
of  learning  in  the  world.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  old 
foundations  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  whose  achievements  have 
been  so  honorable  to  New  England.  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Cape  Town  and  Toronto,  also  have  their  Universities, 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  which  redeem 
these  new  counlies  from  the  reproach  of  mere  materialism  in 
life  and  thought.  Of  our  old  and  unique  Universities  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no  need  to  speak;  and,  imper¬ 
fect  though  their  structure  is,  the  Scottish  Universities  have 
achieved  results  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  London,  almost 
alone  of  great  cities,  which  can  show  no  great  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  within  her  walls.  The  fact  is  not  creditable  to  the  world’s 
greatest  city;  but  now  that  some  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  do 
away  with  this  reproach,  let  us  see  how  the  Universities  of 
the  world  may  be  classified,  what  is  the  prevailing  tendency 
as  to  the  academic  ideal,  and  what  are  the  factors  which  any 
University  worthy  of  London  ought  to  embrace. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  five  types  of  the  modern  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  we  may  classify  as  the  French,  the  German,  the 
English,  the  Scottish,  and  the  American.  Colonial  Universi¬ 
ties  have  followed  more  or  less  the  English  type,  and  need 
not  be  particularly  specified;  while  in  most  Continental  coun¬ 
tries  the  German  type  prevails.  It  is  sad  to  note,  by  the  way, 
the  great  decline  in  the  Universities  of  Spain  and  Italy,  so 
great  and  beneficent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Salamanca  is  little 
more  than  a  name,  while  Padua  and  Bologna,  perhaps  at  one 
time  the  greatest  European  Universities  next  to  Paris, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of  important  scholars,  have  no 
longer  their  ancient  fame.  To  return  to  our  first  type,  that 
of  France.  Here  we  have  had  for  a  century  a  great  cen¬ 
tralized  academic  system,  organized  by  Napoleon.  France 
is  the  literary  country  par  excellence,  and  in  science  it  is  second 
to  none;  yet  the  thinkers  of  France  have  not  generally  ap¬ 
proved  the  rigid  centralization  of  Napoleon  as  applied  to  so 
fluid  and  subtle  a  matter  as  culture.  They  have  complained 
of  the  system  as  fettering  intellect  and  as  fatal  to  originality, 
and  they  have  pointed  to  the  superior  results  obtained  under 
the  German  system  of  free  culture.  The  Universities  have 
been  organized  under  the  College  de  France,  and  instead  of 
being  independent  seats  of  learning,  each  with  its  own  indi¬ 
viduality,  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  local  bureaus  of  a  great 
central  department.  Recently  the  views  of  the  critics  have 
partly  prevailed,  and  there  has  been  some  decentralization, 
and  greater  freedom  has  been  imparted,  with  the  result  that 
private  generosity  has  been  stimulated,  and  the  University  of 
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Montpelier  in  particular  has  been  enriched  by  large  dona¬ 
tions.  The  founding  of  the  £cole  Libre  in  Paris  has  also 
stimulated  liberty  as  contrasted  with  routine,  and  Paris  is 
now  beyond  all  question  the  foremost  school  of  political 
science  in  the  world,  even  German  and  American  students 
repairing  thither.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  French 
type  of  a  bureaucratic  University  is  almost  self-condemned, 
and  that  it  is  being  largely  modified  to-day.  This  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  influence  of  Germany,  whose  Univer¬ 
sities  are  her  most  precious  possessions,  to  which  is  attributed 
by  some  French  critics  the  rapid  rise  of  German  power  after 
generations  of  weakness  and  strife.  There  is  no  centralized 
system  of  culture  in  Germany,  each  University  is  independ¬ 
ent,  each  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  each  has  been  free, 
though  it  is  hazardous  to  say  whether  under  the  present  rule 
in  Germany  this  freedom  will  continue.  The  German  Uni¬ 
versity  is  not  residential,  its  students  live  where  they  choose 
without  any  collegiate  discipline,  but  with  curious  customs 
and  obligations  of  honor  of  their  own.  Essentially  the  Ger¬ 
man  University  is  exactly  what  the  University  of  Paris  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages — a  great  teaching  corporation;  and  this 
must  be  held  to  be  the  chief  function  of  a  University.  In  our 
time  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig  have  been  the 
greatest  centers  of  teaching  in  the  world.  Merely  to  name 
their  leading  professors  is  to  indicate  the  best  that  has  been 
done  in  thought  and  research — Ranke,  Helmholtz,  Von 
Sybel,  Curtins,  Mommsen,  Virchow,  Fechner,  Pfleiderer, 
Treitschke,  Hofmann,  Wundt — no  other  seats  of  learning  can 
yield  such  names.  The  intellectual  life  of  Germany  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  University  as  it  is  not  either  in  France  or  Eng¬ 
land.  Mill,  Spencer,  Grote,  Huxley  would  in  Germany  have 
been  University  professors;  here  they  were  unconnected  with 
any  University.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  University  of 
to-day,  it  was  true  of  Germany  at  an  earlier  date.  Kant  and 
Hegel  were  University  professors,  and  even  so  unacademic  a 
personage  as  Goethe  spent  years  at  two  Universities,  Leipzig' 
and  Strassburg.  A  free  teaching  institution  reaching  even 
the  lower  classes  (we  have  known  a  milkman  take  the  Doc- 
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torate  of  Philosophy  at  Leipzig),  tending  to  immense  special¬ 
ism,  but  embracing  all  knowledge  and  expressing  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  nation’s  culture — such  is  the  German  University. 

The  English  type  is  different.  Here  we  have  the  col¬ 
legiate  system  with  its  reminiscences  of  school  discipline,  and 
its  aesthetic  charm  unknown  to  the  German  University.  The 
chief  drawbacks  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  low  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  majority,  the  excessive  competition,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  what  the  Americans  call  “  post¬ 
graduate  ”  work.  There  is  too  much  of  the  school  element, 
too  little  of  the  serious  work  of  the  mature  student.  The 
Universities  have  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
those  generations  of  cultivated  ignorance  and  lettered  idle¬ 
ness  so  severely  exposed  by  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lies  in 
their  deep  humanity,  their  lofty  standard  of  life,  their  aloof¬ 
ness  from  everything  that  is  vulgar,  mercenary,  or  partisan. 
They  recall  to  an  age  crammed  with  facts  the  old  Greek  idea, 
that  beauty  is  even  more  important  an  aim  than  knowledge. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  soon  receive 
needed  pecuniary  aid,  for  they  are  falling  behind  in  equip¬ 
ment;  and  that,  on  the  other,  they  may  not  be  too  much 
“  popularized.”  We  freely  acknowledge  the  good  of  the 
“  Extension  ”  movement,  but  it  is  well  to  understand  that  a 
University  never  can  be  made,  and  ought  not  to  be  made,  a 
“  popular  ”  institution.  Let  every  efficient  person  have  the 
easiest  access  to  its  portals,  but  recollect  that  it  is  for  the  few, 
not  for  the  many.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Universities  afforded  a  standing  contradiction  to  this  last 
doctrine,  for  they  are  for  the  many.  But  then  Scotland  is  an 
almost  unique  country;  learning  is  valued  there  as  it  is  not 
valued  in  England,  and  the  tradition,  so  honorable  to  the 
Scottish  people,  dates  from  the  Reformation.  Scotland’s 
Universities  are  as  characteristic  of  the  soil  as  are  those  of 
Germany.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  teaching  institutions 
essentially,  but  their  popular  character  makes  the  teaching  of 
a  too  elementary  kind.  It  is  quaint  to  enter  a  Scotch  lecture- 
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room  and  to  hear  professors  of  world-wide  reputation  taking 
a  class  in  what  is  practically  school  work.  We  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  these  hardy  schools  of  the  intellectual 
virtues,  but  they  are  too  much  given  to  elementary  work  to 
be  as  efYective  for  culture  as  they  should  be. 

We  now  come  to  the  American  Universities,  by  which  we 
mean  the  greater  institutions  of  culture,  not  the  hundreds  of 
petty  colleges  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  America.  Some  of 
these,  in  our  judgment,  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  true 
University  than  any  of  the  other  types.  Beginning  on  the 
old  English  collegiate  system,  they  have  broadened  out  into 
vast  and  splendidly  endowed  institutions  of  universal  learn¬ 
ing,  have  assimilated  some  German  features,  and  have  com¬ 
bined  successfully  college  routine  and  discipline  with  mature 
and  advanced  work.  Harvard  and  Princeton  were  originally 
English  colleges;  now,  without  entirely  abandoning  the  col¬ 
lege  system,  they  are  great  *semi-German  seats  of  learning. 
Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore  is  purely  of  the  German  type, 
with  no  residence  and  only  a  few  plain  lecture  rooms,  library, 
and  museums.  Columbia,  originally  an  old  English  college 
(its  name  was  King’s,  changed  to  Columbia  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion),  is  now  perhaps  the  first  University  in  America,  mag¬ 
nificently  endowed,  with  stately  buildings,  and  with  a  school 
of  political  and  legal  science  second  only  to  that  of  Paris. 
Cornell,  intended  by  its  generous  founder  to  be  a  sort 
of  cheap  glorified  technical  institute,  has  grown  into  a  great 
seat  of  culture.  The  quadrangles  and  lawns  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton  almost  recall  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
their  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  and  post-graduate  studies 
hint  of  Germany,  where  nearly  all  American  teachers  of  the 
present  generation  have  been  educated. 

What  then,  should  our  new  University  of  London  be  like, 
if  we  get  it?  What  type  should  it  follow  of  those  we  have 
glanced  at?  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  American 
type  would  suit  our  purpose  best.  The  old  French  Na¬ 
poleonic  type  is  out  of  the  question,  modified  as  it  is  being  in 
France  itself.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  unique  and  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  London,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The 
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Scottish  Universities  are  admirable  in  their  way,  but  they  are 
too  much  in  the  nature  of  high  schools.  Germany  is  supreme 
in  learning,  but  she  has  not  the  aesthetic  charm  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  grove,  which  we  do  hold  to  be  an  invaluable  agency  in 
the  formation  of  a  high  and  gracious  type  of  character.  We 
cannot  reproduce  in  London  the  academic  repose  of  Harvard 
embowered  in  sylvan  calm  out  of  the  way  of  all  business  and 
noise;  but  we  can  take  in  some  measure  the  Harvard  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  models,  and  combine  them,  say,  on  a  Berl'n  super¬ 
structure.  We  need  a  big  sum  of  money — two  millions 
would  be  scarcely  too  much — and  we  need  a  great  space — say 
at  Westminster — filled  with  noble  buildings  where  every  sub¬ 
ject  known  to  man  will  be  taught,  where  great  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  laboratories  shall  be  found,  and 
yet  where  the  ideal  of  culture  shall  be  exalted  over  the  ideal  of 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  standard  should  be  high, 
alike  as  regards  entrance  and  degrees,  and  the  payment  of 
teachers  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  able  men  from 
being  attracted  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Is  this  too 
large  and  noble  an  aim  to  be  realized  in  the  world’s  greatest 
and  richest  city? 


VII 


REVIEWS 

The  school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  (as  viewed  by  a  Canadian) — 
By  John  Millar,  B.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  Toronto:  Warwick 
Bros.  &  Kutter,  1898.  204  p.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  official  report,  “  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  an  Appendix  to 
his  Annual  Report.”  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  “  no 
part  of  the  Republic,  not  excepting  even  Massachusetts,  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  valuable  study  to  the  educationist  than  New 
York,”  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “  that  State  may  not 
have  schools  that  have  gained  as  much  fame  as  some  schools 
in  a  few  other  States.”  He  believes  that  “  no  other  part  of  the 
Union  has  made  so  much  progress  in  education  within  the 
last  dozen  years  as  the  Empire  State,”  and  that  “  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  some  directions  will  be  regarded  as  wise  by  those 
who  attach  importance  to  some  features  of  our  own  system. 
The  wide  area  of  the  country,  its  immense  population,  its 
great  resources,  and  its  many  large  cities  with  their  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures,  bid  fair  to  put  New  York  educa¬ 
tionally  in  the  front  place  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  already 
commercially  and  politically  ”  (p.  3,  4). 

The  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  “  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  national  government,”  ”  State  systems,”  and 
“  New  York  State  government,”  as  well  as  with  the  various 
topics  falling  directly  under  the  subject  in  hand.  A  brief 
reference  to  several  typical  chapters  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

In  a  chapter  on  “  Teachers  at  work  ”  the  author  gives  the 
fruits  of  his  observations  in  many  classrooms  in  various  cities. 
He  notes  the  overcrowded  classes;  a  prevalent  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  (“  many  of  whom,”  he  asserts,  “  were 
doubtless  well-trained  for  their  duties”)  to  show  results  in  the 
presence  of  a  visitor  rather  than  to  teach;  greater  readiness  in 
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oral  recitation,  and  less  facility  in  written  work,  than  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  Province;  well-informed  teachers, able  to  bring 
their  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  hand;  happy  pupils, 
devoid  of  fear;  admirable  discipline,  secured  without  corporal 
punishment;  liberal  systems  of  promotion;  education  in  pa¬ 
triotism,  which  he  regards  ef¥ective;  obligatory  instruction  in 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  about  which  he  expresses  no  opin¬ 
ion;  respect  for  authority — disregard  of  law  and  order  being 
attributed  by  the  author  “  to  defective  systems  of  training 
exhibited  in  European  countries,  which  have  not  yet  been 
abandoned  in  the  home  bv  the  immigrant  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ”;  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  “  almost  in¬ 
variably  on  the  side  of  religion.” 

The  judgment  of  the  Deputy  Minister  on  the  subject  of 
uniform  examinations  is  interesting  and  instructive.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  “  papers  set  at  various  examinations  of  the  State  of 
New  York”  as  “not  nearly  so  searching  as  those  submit¬ 
ted  [jiV]  to  candidates  at  similar  examinations  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  ”  (p.  93);  and  he  holds  that  the  Ontario  “  system,  while 
giving  perhaps  greater  prominence  to  examinations,  recog¬ 
nizes  more  fully  the  importance  of  the  educational  effect  upon 
the  pupils  ”  (p.  88). 

In  the  arrangements  for  training  teachers,  also,  the 
author  finds  important  differences  between  the  system  in  the 
Province  and  that  in  the  State.  The  significant  fact  is  noted 
that  while  400  normal  graduates  from  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
cost  the  Province  about  $100  each,  860  graduates  from  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State  cost  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  expenditure,  between  $400  and  $500  each;  and  it  is 
hinted  that  the  cost  would  be  lessened  and  the  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ontario  system  (p.  112). 
Regarding  the  higher  training  of  the  teacher,  however,  the 
author  holds  that  “  it  is  in  every  way  defensible,  the  plan  of 
reviewing  academic  subjects  in  a  professional  school”;  that 
“  much  of  the  work  in  the  Albany  Normal  College  ” — the 
only  institution  for  the  higher  training  of  the  teacher  which 
is  given  more  than  a  passing  reference — “  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  low  standards  for  admission,  must  be  largely 
academic”;  and  that  “attendance  at  a  normal  college  will 
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always  be  comparatively  limited  if  persons  who  have  never 
attended  a  training  school,  and  who  may  not  even  have  high 
academic  qualifications,  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  connection  with  the  schools  ” 
(P-  123). 

The  most  difficult  and  most  important  part  of  the  author’s 
task  was  to  understand,  explain,  and  criticise  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  quotations:  “  It  is  claimed  that 
the  institution  of  these  impartial  tests,  applied  in  a  systematic 
manner,  have  [^/V]  enabled  the  university  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  of  instruction  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  to 
suggest  important  methods  of  raising  the  lower  schools  to¬ 
ward  the  standards  of  the  best”  (p.  170).  Speaking  of  the 
higher  academic  examinations  he  says:  “  What  will  perhaps 
surprise  many  high-school  masters  is  the  fact  [!]  that  the 
local  authorities  (virtually  the  principal  and  his  staff)  deter¬ 
mine  who  receive  [^fr]  these  certificates.  There  is  a  Central 
Board,  which  prepares  the  questions  for  examination,  but 
except  in  case  of  an  appeal,  the  papers  are  not  examined  at 
Albany”  (p.  170).  Speaking  of  the  privilege  of  allowing 
candidates  to  pass  in  different  subjects  at  different  times,  the 
author  remarks,  “  If,  however,  the  Regents’  examinations 
were  to  become  general  among  students  of  the  high  schools, 
it  is  quite  probable  the  evil  effects  on  the  organization  of  the 
school  would  call  for  some  such  method  as  is  followed  in  this 
Province”  (p.  172).  “One  acquainted  with  the  growth  of 
our  system  cannot  help,  however,  but  believe  that  many  im¬ 
portant  changes  are  almost  sure  to  be  made  as  regards  the 
mode  of  examining  the  papers,  the  style  of  the  questions,  and 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  certificates  awarded  ”  (p.  172- 
73).  Regarding  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Regents  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  author  quotes  with 
approval  from  an  editorial  in  the  Review  in  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  urged  “  to  simplify  and  economize  supervision 
and  administration,  and  to  make  a  single  educational  system 
for  the  Empire  State  ”  (p.  180). 

Higher  education  is  represented  only  by  Vassar  College, 
in  the  sketch  of  which  the  author  fails  to  do  justice  either  to 
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the  college  or  himself.  “  Only  in  the  case  of  young  women 
in  wealthy  circumstances  can  a  course  at  Vassar  be  taken  ” 
— it  is  not  stated  by  whom^ — for  the  alleged  reason  that  the 
minimum  fees  amount  to  $400,  which  does  not  include  solo- 
singing  and  “  many  additional  items,”  or  medical  attendance, 
text-books,  “  and  many  other  articles.”  The  regulation  that 
“  with  every  application  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  $10,  in 
order  to  secure  room  ”  is  carefully  noted.  There  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  desire  not  to  give  an  ill  report  of  the  institution,  for  it 
is  said  that  “  the  work  is  of  no  superficial  character,”  and  that 
‘‘  unlike  some  ladies’  colleges  Vassar  has  little  to  do  with 
work  that  is  taken  up  in  the  high  school  ”;  but  one  is  natu¬ 
rally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  import  of  the  statement  that 
follows:  “and  a  degree  from  the  institution,  though  not  as 
suggestive  of  high  scholarship  as  those  from  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  universities,  stands  fully  as  well  as  those  obtained  from 
a  large  number  of  institutions  that  grant  B.  A.  degrees  ” 
(p.  185-86). 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  worth  of  this  book 
is  commensurate  with  its  cost.  Its  facts  cannot  be  accepted 
without  verification,  nor  can  its  judgments  be  taken  without 
allowance.  As  for  its  style,  it  must  be  said,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  that  it  is  never  elegant,  rarely  forceful,  and  often  not 
even  clear;  and  that  where  the  language  is  clear,  the  material 
is  too  often  ill-chosen  and  ill-arranged.  There  is  hardly  a  page 
in  the  book  where  the  reader’s  attention  is  not  distracted  and 
his  temper  roiled  by  the  author’s  crude  and  bungling  attempts 
to  write  the  Queen’s  English.  The  use  of  arm’s-length 
phrases  like  “  in  the  case  of  ”  instead  of  hand-to-hand  words 
such  as  “  to  ”  and  “  by,”  the  weakening  of  force  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  sense  by  wordiness  and  indirection,  and  a  general  flab¬ 
biness  of  structure,  ineptitude  of  expression,  and  impotence 
of  conclusion,  are  characteristic  blemishes. 

To  American  students  of  education  this  report  will  be 
chiefly  valuable  for  two  things  which  it  suggests:  first,  that 
the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  well 
worth  our  careful  study,  and,  second,  that  one  of  the  things 
most  to  be  desired  for  our  guidance  at  the  present  time  is 
an  adequate  and  luminous  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the 
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school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  prepared  by  a 
trained  observer  sufficiently  “detached,^’  for  use  as  a  mine  of 
suggestion  and  argument  in  the  reorganization  which  is  im¬ 
pending, 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Boaro  of  Kxaminkrs,  Department  of  Education, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Problems  in  the  psychology  of  reading — By  J.  O.  i^uantz,  Ph.  I).  (Mono- 
{jraph  Supplements  to  tlie  Psycholoi:;iciit  revieu.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  i8g8.  51  j>.  50  cents. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Supplement  is  shown  by  the 
following  from  the  Introduction: 

We  have  l)ooks  aiul  articles  iniuiinerahle  telling  us,  from  both  the  literary 
ami  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  how  to  read.  But  the  psychical  proc¬ 
esses  in  reading  have  not  been  experimentally  investigated.  .  .  The  pres¬ 
ent  research  is  an  attempt  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  process  of  ordinary  reading:  for  example.  What  are  the  factors 
which  make  a  rapid  reader?  .  .  .  Rale  of  reading  is  the  main  problem, 
and  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  gain  an  initial  understanding  of  some  of 
its  factors.  Visual  perception  is  first  studied,  with  color,  form,  and  words 
(§  II).  liye  and  ear  are  then  compared  as  avenues  of  knowledge  (§  11 1), and 
with  these  another  form  of  mental  tendency  is  discussed ;  namely,  motor¬ 
mindedness  (§  IV).  In  this  connection  lip-movement  in  silent  reading  is 
considered.  Other  sensory  and  intellectual  factors  are  investigated  as  pos¬ 
sible  influences  in  reading  (§  V').  All  these  are  correlated  graphically  with 
reading  rates,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  their  interrelations. 

First  let  it  be  observed  that  the  author  is  to  take  the  psy¬ 
chological  rather  than  the  literary  or  pedagogical  point  of 
view  of  reading.  And  he  further  limits  his  discussion  to 
those  psychical  proces.ses  which  can  be  “  experimentally  de¬ 
termined.”  He  thus  proposes  to  reduce  the  process  of  read¬ 
ing  to  mechanical  measurement  in  the  experimental  labora¬ 
tory.  Such  measurement,  of  course,  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  .sensuous  elements  in  the  reading  process;  at  least,  the 
author  so  limits  it,  as  shown  by  the  scope  and  character  of  his 
investigation.  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that 
we  are  not  to  have  treated  the  psychical  experience  which 
constitutes  reading;  but  rather  one  aspect  of  that  experience, 
and  that  the  most  insignificant. 
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The  author’s  peculiar  point  of  view  is  further  limited  in  his 
declaration  that  “  rate  of  reading  is  the  main  problem.”  And 
so  it  is,  if  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  rate  of  fully  realizing 
the  spirit  of  the  selection  read.  If  one  should  say  that  he  had 
read  Hamlet  in  two  hours  and  another  should  say  that  it  re¬ 
quired  him  four  hours  to  read  the  same,  we  should  have  no 
idea  as  to  which  is  the  most  rapid  reader.  W  e  should  need 
to  know  the  degree  of  appreciation — the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  experience — in  each  case  before  the  question  of  rate 
would  have  any  meaning  whatever.  But  the  author  consid¬ 
ers  rate  apart  from  the  real  reading  experience — the  rate  of 
word  perception,  through  eye  and  ear,  and  these  as  modified 
by  lip-movement.  For  his  purpose  readers  are  “  vision- 
aires,”  ”  auditaires,”  and  “  motaires  the  last,  however,  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  lipaircs.  The  Sui)]dement  abounds  in  tables 
and  diagrams  giving  the  exact  measured  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  eye  and  the  ear  rate,  taking  into  account,  also, 
lip-movement. 

The  point  is  to  state,  in  exact  figures  and  curves,  the  rate 
of  perceiving  words  as  mere  things,  apart  from  their  meaning 
and  the  spirit  of  the  selection  in  which  the  words  are  found. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  author  is  not  using  but  abusing 
that  great  instrument  of  research,  the  experimental  method. 
He  isolates  one  phase  of  the  reading  experience  and  treats 
it  as  a  thing  by  itself;  and  thus  destroys  its  true  nature  in 
order  to  measure  it.  Perception  in  reading  is  one  element 
in  a  complex  experience,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  itself. 
On  first  thought  one  is  apt  to  be  pleased  in  finding  the  per¬ 
ceptive  rate  stated  exactly,  even  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  so 
many  words  per  second,  yet  on  second  thought  he  knows  that 
such  exactness  is  impossible,  d'he  reading  e.xperience  is  a 
fusion  of  elements. — perception,  association,  imagination, 
idealization,  organization,  and  feeling  and  will, — and  no 
measurement  of  any  one  is  possible  when  separated  from  the 
■others;  and,  of  course,  not  possible  without  such  separation. 
The  doctor,  in  his  zeal  for  tabulated  results,  is  not  content 
merely  to  chloroform  his  subjects  in  order  that  they  may 
peaceably  submit  to  experimentation,  but  he  electrocutes 
them,  and  then  measures  the  remains  for  coffin  and  suit  of 
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tables  and  diagrams;  and.  withal,  so  absorbed  in  the  funeral 
ceremony  that  he  shows  no  remorse  for  the  deadly  work  he 
has  done. 

Now  these  exact  measurements  indicate  just  what  the 
author  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  “  Rate  of  reading  is  the 
main  problem.”  In  this  can  the  author  be  serious?  If  1 
should  write  to  him  saying  that  I  had  read  his  Supplement, 
and  on  exact  measurement  found  my  rate  to  be  thus  and  so, 
specifying  that  I  had  controlled  my  lip-movement  by  pushing 
the  tongue  under  the  upper  lip  as  directed,  sometimes  even 
biting  my  lip,  would  he  not  suppose  that  I  was  poking  fun  at 
him?  Would  he  not,  if  he  be  of  the  ”  motaire  ”  type,  hurl  it 
back  at  me  and  exclaim,  ”  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  in  the  two  hours,  what  did  you  get  out  of  the  thing?  ” 
'I'his  suggests  the  theory-  that  this  Supplement  may  be  in¬ 
tended  only  as  a  subtle  bit  of  irony  leveled  at  the  old  mechani¬ 
cal  notion  of  reading  which  made  excellence  consist  in  glib¬ 
ness  of  running  the  words,  without  stammering,  stumbling, 
or  stuttering.  But  considering  the  number  of  things  of  the 
same  general  character  in  the  name  of  experimental  science 
and  under  the  seal  of  sworn  seriousness,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  universities  now  give  to  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  name 
of  original  research  for  which  the  author  is  usually  doctored, 
I  still  feel  that  the  author  thinks  that  he  is  in  earnest;  and 
that  he  is  as  innocent  as  an  Englishman  of  the  deep  humor 
that  pervades  his  performance.  No,  evidently  he  is  after  the 
figures  and  not  the  fun  of  it.  Rut  there’s  the  rub;  why 
should  he  search  for  the  figures?  Some  aspects  of  reading 
are  investigated  not  because  the  results  are  worth  anything, 
but  because  they  can  be  experimentally  determined.  The 
method  defines  the  problem  and  not  the  problem  the  method. 
Billings  suggested  the  idea  that  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
keep  a  dog  to  kill  the  rats,  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  rats  to 
keep  the  dog  bu.sy.  It  seems  that  the  doctor  pronounced 
rate  of  reading  to  be  the  main  problem,  not  because  it  is  true, 
but  because  that  could  be  tabulated  in  figures  by  his  for¬ 
sworn  laboratory  method.  This  accounts  for  the  incongru¬ 
ity  between  the  high-sounding  treatment  and  the  worthless¬ 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unreliability,  of  the  results.  Note 
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the  author’s  fearless  and  heroic  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  lip-movement.  Here  we  have  him  loading  a  twelve-inch 
gun  to  shoot  a  sparrow.  Think  of  Byron  delivering  hi.s 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean  to  a  mud-puddle!  of  science  and 
philosophy  marshaling  their  facts  and  focusing  their  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  inoffensive  and  helpless  lip!  Now  we  have 
serious  business  in  hand,  for  we  are  to  search  for  “  the  real 
nature  and  significance  of  lip-movement  to  get  “  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  nature  of  it  ”  and  thus  find  “  aid  in  answering 
the  practical  question  of  how  to  deal  with  it.”  This  deeper 
insight  declares  lip-movement  to  be  “  a  s[>ecific  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  general  psycho-physical  law  of  dynamogenesis,  by 
which  every  mental  state  tends  to  express  itself  in  muscular 
movement.” 

In  so  far  as  1  can  di.scern,  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
doctrine  that  an  idea  fends  to  express  itself. 

But  seriously,  is  lip-movement  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  teacher,  and  if  so,  does  he  not 
know  as  well  before  as  after  measurement  how  to  deal  with  it? 
Although  the  author  disclaims  the  educational  view,  yet  he 
claims  great  educational  value  for  his  interpretation  of  li])- 
movement.  "  The  pedagogical  [.9/f]  value  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  lip-movement  is  evident.  On  our  understanding  of 
the  child’s  mind  de])ends  our  intelligent  direction  of  it. 
Knowing  that  certain  practices,  instead  of  being  mischievous 
habits,  acquired  through  carelessness  and  deserving  of  cen¬ 
sure,  are  but  the  natural  expression  of  inevitable  physiological 
tendencies,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  them  more  sympa¬ 
thetically.  It  may  be  desirable  that  the  child  or  adult  should 
escape  from  the  retarding  influence  of  lip-movement  in  read¬ 
ing;  knowing  the  nature  of  the  imperfection  will  enable  him 
more  wisely  to  direct  his  efforts  in  outgrowing  it.”  What 
encouragement  and  direction  must  the  teacher,  fagged  out 
with  the  problem  of  lip-movement,  find  in  these  noble  and 
sympathetic  words!  Is  not  the  author  hunting  here  for  a  rat 
to  keep  his  experimental  dog  busy? 

I  have  said  that  the  author’s  chief  concern  is  with  the  j)er- 
ception  rate  of  words  as  things;  yet  he  occasionally  recog¬ 
nizes  ”  the  degree  of  intelligence  ”  exercised.  ‘‘  Whether 
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the  supposition  just  made,  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  ex¬ 
ercises  some  influence  on  rapidity  of  reading,  is  true  to  an} 
considerable  extent,  is  difticult  to  verify,  since  all  tests  of 
mental  capacity  are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.”  'I'he 
author  has  made  the  supposition  that  "  general  intelligence  ” 
— ”  intellectual  ability  ” — may  have  something  to  do  with 
“  reading  rate.”  He  seems  almost  startled  at  having  ven¬ 
tured  this  hypothesis,  since,  of  course,  he  cannot  verify  it  ex¬ 
perimentally.  If  the  doctor  were  not  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  himself  in  this  matter,  would  he  not  at  once  admit  that 
he  knows  beyond  all  (luestion  that  intellectual  ability  has 
much,  very  much,  practically  all,  to  do  with  reading  rate;  and. 
also,  that  tests  of  mental  capacity  are  not  at  all  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory?  d'hat  he  really  believes  this,  and  that  he 
knows  that  his  whole  discussion  is  comparatively  worthless  as 
determining  the  factors  in  the  reading  rate,  is  obvious  from 
his  concluding  paragraph : 

It  mijjlit  l»e  added  as  a  particular  verification  of  these  particular  conclusions 
that  by  far  the  most  rapid  reader  of  all  those  tested  is  a  young  woman 
whose  extent  of  reading  is  exceptionally  broad,  and  who  possesses  a  strong 
tendency  toward  eye-mindedness,  a  marked  power  of  mental  concentration, 
and  intellectual  ability  of  high  order — all  of  which  have  been  found  to  be 
positive  factors  contributing  to  rapidity  of  reading.  She  is  a  brillant  con¬ 
versationalist  as  well,  and  in  writing  cannot  make  her  pen  keep  pace  with 
her  thoughts,  thus  showing  an  unusual  quickness  of  mind. 

Now  we  have  it  iu  a  nutshell.  Of  course  the  “  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  eye-mindedness  ”  is  thrown  in  that  this  paragraph 
may  not  appear  to  be  a  ”  dead  give-away  ”  oti  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes.  The  writer,  after  having  held  us  experimentally 
bound  for  fifty  long  pages,  declares  the  question  before  the 
house  out  of  order,  and  moves  its  reference  to  the  court  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  appeal — the  court  of  unmutilated  ex¬ 
perience  and  common  sense. 

Arnold  To.mi’kins 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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j  ,  Professor  Cattell’s  presidential  address  be- 
The  Advance  of  ,  •  , 

Psychology  “le  anthropological  section  of  the 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  published  in  Science  for  October  21,  is  excellent 
reading  for  teachers  who  wish  to  know  the  steps  by  which 
the  mfxlern  scientific  point  of  view  has  asserted  itself  in  the 
held  of  psychology'.  The  address  gains  in  liiminousness  and 
force  by  reason  of  its  more  or  less  popular  character;  and,  in 
addition,  Professor  Cattell  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  of 
science  now  living  who  can  write  so  as  to  be  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

He  points  out  the  original  and  inevitable  relation  between 
jihilosojiby  and  psychology,  and  summarizes  with  excellent 
judgment,  it  seems  to  us,  by  saying  that  under  the  guidance 
of  philosophy  psychology  was  at  times  schematic  and  unreal, 
but  never  unfruitful  or  regressive.  It  lacked  something, 
however,  and  that  something  was  supplied  when,  in  Professor 
Cattell’s  fortunate  phrase,  psychology  was  cross-fertilized 
with  the  natural  sciences.  Wdien  this  happened  the  modern 
scientific  era  of  jisychology  began  under  the  leadership  of 
I.otze  (1852),  Fechner  (i860),  and  Wundt  (1863).  Wundt’s 
laboratory,  established  in  1879,  and  his  journal,  Philosophische 
Stnciicn,  begun  in  1883.  gave  the  new  territory  a  capital  and 
an  organ.  From  that  time  the  development  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  and  rapid. 

The  main  result  of  the  present  psychological  activity  has 
been  to  emphasize  the  close  relations  that  exist  between  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  so-called  humanities  on  the  other.  Professor  Cat¬ 
tell  illustrates  this  interdependence  of  psychology  and  the 
other  sciences  by  the  following  striking  example: 
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Mucli  is  being  written  just  now  regarding  tlie  relation  of  consciousness  to 
the  brain.  The  question  is :  IJo  perceptions,  tliouglits,  feelings,  volitions 
stand  in  causal  interaction  with  the  brain,  or  are  they  an  epiphenomenon, 
accompanying  changes  in  the  brain  but  not  influencing  them  ?  Are  our 
ordinary  actions  complex  reflexes  due  to  physical  stimuli  and  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  are  the  changes  in  the  brain  that  precede  move¬ 
ments  initiated  and  directed  by  consciousness  ?  The  question  is  one  of 
facts,  that  should  be  settled  by  scientific  methods  ;  and  the  solution  will  by 
no  means  concern  psychology  alone.  The  two  greatest  scientific  general¬ 
izations  of  the  present  century  are  the  conservation  of  energy  and  evolution 
by  survival  of  the  tit.  Now,  if  consciousness  alters,  however  slightly,  the 
position  of  molecules  in  the  brain,  the  fundamental  concept  of  physical 
science  must  be  abandoned.  If  consciousness  have  no  concern  in  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  we  have' one  of  the  most  complex  results  of  evolution 
developed  apart  from  the  survival  of  useful  variations,  aiul  the  Darwinian 
theory  has  failed. 

It  is  a  just  subject  for  coui>^ratulati(jn  that  the  American 
universities  are  contriltuting  so  largely  to  the  advance  of  psy¬ 
chology;  it  is  not  too  much  to  look  to  them,  too,  for  guidance 
in  establishing  its  ap])licat-ions. 


At  one  and  the  same  time  ominous  reports 
SporadiCf^Philis  outbreaks  of  philistinism  come  from  St. 

Paul,  Detroit,  and  Syracuse.  While  details 
differ  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  eruption  is  the 
same  in  each  of  the  three  cities,  namely,  unwillingness  to  fol¬ 
low  trained  and  skilled  professional  leadership  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools,  coupled  with  local  applications  of  a  nativist  or 
know-nothing  policy.  The  last  element  is  powerful  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and,  to  the  city’s  shame  be  it  said. is  controlling  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  so-called  reform  board  of  education.  We  are  told 
that  not  long  since,  a  post  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars  falling 
vacant,  a  majority  of  the  board  actually  proposed  to  appoint 
two  local  candidates  at  eight  hundred  dollars  each,  rather  than 
to  “  let  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  go  out  of  the  city  ”  by 
bringing  in  a  competent  person!  At  that  rate  education  will 
leave  the  city,  and  cpiickly  too.  even  if  the  money  stays  be¬ 
hind.  It  is  little  less  than  a  public  outrage  that  a  man  of 
Superintendent  Blodgett’s  experience,  skill,  and  capacity  for 
leadership  should  find  his  Labors  in  behalf  of  the  city  he  so 
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j^enerously  and  so  successfully  serves  limited  and  interfered 
with  by  an  obscurantist  board  of  education. 

In  St.  Paul  things  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  ever 
since  Superintendent  Gilbert  resigned  to  accept  his  present 
])OSt  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Curtis,  his  sue- 
cessor,  was  contemptible.  Just  now  the  new  superintendent 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  making  St.  Paul  an  object  of  derision 
and  contempt  by  the  enunciation  of  theories  that  emulate 
those  of  Pastor  Jasper  of  Richmond  who  leaped  into  fame 
with  the  battle  cry,  “  The  sun  do  move.” 

The  situation  in  Detroit  is  extremely  complicated,  but  if 
an  intelligent  and  compact  body  of  men  and  women  will 
attend  vigorously  to  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment,  the 
schools  will  yet  come  out  safely  on  the  right  side. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  many  other  things  besides 
liberty.  'I'he  envious,  the  sullen,  the  disappointed,  the  self- 
seeking.  and  the  disorderly  may  always  be  counted  upon  to 
unite  to  tear  down  any  new  structure  that  is  not  carefully 
guarde<l  by  its  architects  and  friends.  What  they  do  not 
understand  is  a  “  fad  ”  :  their  ignorance  is  mistaken  for 
common  sense.  What  they  do  not  like  is  ”  waste  their 
limited  ap])rcciation  does  duty  as  good  judgment.  Exposi¬ 
tion,  argument,  demonstration,  illustration, — perpetual  and 
patient. — are  needed  to  keep  any  city  school  system  in  motion 
along  progressive  lines.  The  superintendent  who  does  not 
actively  educate  public  opinion  as  to  the  work  and  needs  of 
the  schools  is  uncon.sciously  preparing  the  way  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  what  he  holds  most  dear. 


